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Preventing Theft in Retail Stores 


THOMAS J. FITZMAURICE AND HERMAN RADOLF 


Director, Protection and Safety Division, 
New York University and Consulting Editor, 
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This article concerns: (1) the methods of stealing used by both 
employees and customers in department stores, (2) methods of 
preventing such thefts as used by the security staffs of large stores. 
Mr. Fitzmaurice recently retired as Lieutenant of Detectives, 
New York City Police Department. His material is based on actual 
case histories developed during the course of twenty-two years of 
police work. Mr. Radolf is a research executive with Allied Stores, 
specializing in operating problems, and has had experience as an 
Operating Manager with Alexander's Department Stores. 








Business has a leak . . . and it’s 
getting bigger. This is the loss of 
money or merchandise through theft 
or fraud by employees and/or cus- 
tomers. 

Most businessmen do not know how 
much they are losing. Nor do they 
realize that they are contributing to 
their own losses by failing to safe- 
guard their assets against thieves or to 
shield their essentially honest em- 
ployees and customers from unneces- 
sary temptations. 

How much money is involved? In 
business as a whole, employees alone 


are getting away with an estimated 
half a billion dollars a year; robbers 
aud burglars help themselves to another 
two hundred million. In department 
stores, both customers and employees 
contribute to the two hundred million 
dollar annual shortage reported by this 
segment of American business. 


Shoplifting 


Shoplifters or “boosters” account 
for a large part of the pilferage losses 
suffered by stores. And since there 
are many degrees of professionalism 
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and semiprofessionalism in this ac- 
tivity, the merchant who allows him- 
self to become an easy mark for steal- 
ing will attract thieves in increasing 
numbers. 

Among the professionals and semi- 

professionals, the most dangerous are 
the drug addicts. They are driven by 
the compulsive need for the drug and 
their inability to obtain enough money 
for it by legitimate means. Also in the 
professional and semiprofessional cate- 
gories are ex-prostitutes and ex-con- 
victs who often cannot obtain regular 
employment. Or the rank of semipro- 
fessionals may include recently gradu- 
ated amateurs; i.e., those who have 
stolen impulsively, found it easy, and 
decided to adopt this method of mak- 
ing a living. 
' Professionals may operate in organ- 
ized groups as well as individually. 
They have developed various methods 
of distracting the attention of em- 
ployees and protection personnel as 
well as various ways of getting mer- 
chandise out of a store. Usually they 
learn to recognize the protection em- 
ployees and organize their team so as 
to render them ineffective. Their ma- 
neuvers necessitate a counter-organiza- 
tion or development of surveillance 
techniques. 

A particularly difficult category of 
shoplifters is the juvenile delinquent. 
He may come from a poor home, be 
the product of a broken family, or sim- 
ply be a high-spirited youngster who 
steals for the thrill, or possibly on a 
dare, to enhance his status with other 
members of a group of rebellious 
youngsters. The high rate of pilferage 
by juveniles should make them suspect 
when they travel in disorderly and 


noisy groups. Entry of such a group 
into a store should be a signal to man- 
agement to alert its protection forces, 
specialized and otherwise. 

Kleptomania also figures in the shop- 
lifting problem. The compulsion to 
steal occurs in the most unsuspected 
individuals. Pregnant women occa- 
sionally develop the mania. In some 
cases the kleptomaniac may be a ma- 
ture woman with grown children and 
a background of complete respectability 
in both her family and community life. 
Whatever the psychiatric reasons for 
such lapses into criminal activity, these 
thieves may be the easiest to appre- 
hend but the most difficult to handle. 
Irate or distraught husbands and 
fathers will bring the utmost pressure 
on management for the unconditional 
release of such shoplifters, and may 
even enlist the aid of prominent friends 
in the community to this end. 

Here, management must act firmly 
as well as compassionately. For the 
hushing up of such occurrences and 
the failure to take action against future 
thefts will only encourage the pilferer 
to steal again, thus causing more risks 
to merchants and more anguish to 
families. 

Normally honest housewives who 
feel temporarily frustrated in career 
ambitions, or women who feel deprived 
at the menopause because of not hav- 
ing children, may suddenly yield to the 
compulsion that drives the klepto- 
maniac. Or men who feel frustrated 
in their ambitions or personal lives and 
have neither the financial pressure, the 
background, nor the bravado to steal 
valuables may suddenly take something 
of low cost if easy opportunity pre- 
sents itself. If they yield again to this 
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impulse and find it easy to get away 
with, they may become chronic pil- 
ferers. And mentally retarded people 
of either sex may steal simply because 
they cannot grasp the seriousness of 
their offense or the consequences of 
their act; or they may be exploited by 
“fagins” who teach them to steal and 
supervise the thefts in order to appro- 
priate the loot. 


Protection Against Shoplifters 


The safeguards against shoplifters 
must start, not with the protection de- 
partment, but with the store design and 
layout. The layout must have two ob- 
jectives: (1) deny opportunity to steal 
and (2) call attention to theits if, and 
when, they occur. 

Small goods of high value, for ex- 
ample, must not be left around for 
customers to handle at will. Jewelry, 
whether genuine or costume, must be 
kept (as it usually is) in a showcase 
or wall fixture. Small radios, cameras, 
expensive fishing reels, and power tools 
should be similarly protected. Other 
expensive and portable merchandise, 
such as toasters and blenders, may be 
safeguarded by chaining a sample to 
an open display fixture. The salesper- 
son then obtains merchandise from a 
protected stockroom after the customer 
has made her selection from the 
samples. 

Store layout and sales procedure 
should be standardized so as to high 
light any movement of merchandise 
out of the building by nonsupervised 
exits. Fire doors should be equipped 
with alarms and panic bolts to prevent 
pilferers from slipping into little-used 
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stairways where they can hide stolen 
goods on their bodies or pass them out 
to an accomplice. Stockrooms should 
be locked against customers. Bags and 
wrapping materials should be distinc- 
tive and readily identifiable. Wrapped 
merchandise may be fastened with 
staple, tape, or string to prevent in- 
sertion of smaller articles. 

In a self-selection store, the location 
of the cash registers is particularly im- 
portant. Thus a register near an exit 
puts the cashier in position to keep the 
door under surveillance ; or at least her 
presence suggests this possibility to 
anyone who might be tempted to walk 
out without paying. 

Two-way mirrors can be set into the 
walls in vulnerable departments, such 
as men’s clothing or women’s coats and 
suits. An operator behind such a mir- 
ror can see what is happening on the 
floor without being detected. On an 
open selling floor mirrors can be placed 
so that store personnel can observe 
customers who think they are hidden 
behind racks or in odd corners. In re- 
cent years stores have installed closed 
television systems with revolving cam- 
eras in the ceiling. The sight of these 
cameras is as much a deterrent as the 
actual operation of the mechanism. 
Other psychological deterrents include 
the use of uniformed guards, or signs 
advising customers that a professional 
protection agency has been employed 
by the store and that shoplifters will be 
prosecuted. 

Record keeping on arrests and ap- 
prehension also plays its part. Mer- 
chants’ associations keep such records 
and make them available to their mem- 
bers. They also send out descriptions 
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of shoplifters, bad check passers, and 
other criminals, along with data on 
their methods of operation. 

But the sales and supervisory em- 
ployees constitute the first line of de- 
fense against shoplifters. They are out 
on the selling floor and have the oppor- 
tunity to observe what is happening. 
They can call for help from the pro- 
tection staff whenever a customer’s ac- 
tions arouse suspicion. As a regular 
part of their training, salespeople 
should be taught to watch customers 
without appearing to do so. For if 
their observations are noticed, not only 
will honest customers be offended, but 
professional thieves will be alerted to 
jettison their stolen goods before being 
caught. 

When dealing with professionals, it 
is important for salespeople, as well as 
protection officers, to learn to recog- 
nize thieves. Protection personnel can 
sometimes take pictures of shoplifters 
without being seen and then show these 
to other employees. 


Protection Against .Lawsuits 


To obtain a conviction in the courts 
and to protect itself against lawsuits, 
the store must be able to prove that 


an accused person intended to steal, ac- 


tually took the merchandise, and carried 
it away. Thus, it is necessary to watch 
the shoplifter closely and never let him 
out of sight. Otherwise he may pass 
the merchandise to an accomplice or 
hide it on the premises between the 
time of taking and being apprehended. 

To be sure of necessary evidence, it 
is often advisable to allow the subject 
to leave the store before apprehension. 
But a shoplifter who is seen by wit- 


nesses to drop the merchandise before 
leaving may be held for questioning. 
Questioning can lead to an admission 
of guilt, but even if not, it gives the 
store an opportunity to check past 
records or create new ones for future 
use. 

Questioning should always be done 
courteously and before one or more 
witnesses. Corroborative evidence, such 
as allegedly stolen merchandise, should 
be clearly marked and identified; a 
record should also be kept of the ap- 
prehension and of the pertinent facts. 

If the store should decide to release 
rather than arrest a shoplifter, even 
though evidence against him is clear, 
the apprehended person should be re- 
quired to sign a statement as to the 
facts of questioning. Such action not 
only provides a record for future use, 
but protects the store against the pos- 
sibility of a false arrest suit. 

But before adopting a policy of easy 
release of apprehended shoplifters, the 
store should consider this fact; one of 
the strongest deterrents to thievery is 
the risk of apprehension and the rela- 
tive certainty of arrest and punishment 
to follow. 


Theft by Employees 


As for the theft by employees, the 
conditions that breed it are mainly: 
(1) wrong hiring, (2) temptation, 
(3) desire, and (4) opportunity. 

Merchandise is vulnerable to em- 
ployee theft at every stage of its pas- 
sage through the store. In the receiv- 
ing department there can be false 
counts of shipments in order to cover 
shortages. These can result from thefts 


- ‘or from collusion with vendors who are 
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charging for goods they never de- 
livered. Another variation on this re- 
ceiving fraud would be to arrange the 
records and paperwork so that the same 
invoice is paid twice. 

In outgoing goods, the hazards are 
also great. Returns to vendors can be 
diverted to unauthorized destinations. 
Or the dishonest employee can arrange 
to send out excessive quantities of 
goods or supplies in return for a “kick- 
back” from the person receiving the 
merchandise. The most direct fraud in 
this area, of course, would be simply 
to send out merchandise against false 
sales checks. 

Thefts in this area, however, need 
not confine themselves to the actual 
taking of merchandise. The thief can 
often achieve his ends by manipulating 
prices. Thus the quantities sent out 
can be correct, but the price can be 
low. This kind of theft, of course, re- 
quires collusion between the buyer and 
the seller’s employee. 

Often the employer can uncover the 
theft by first uncovering the means 
used to conceal it. Thus, the falsifica- 
tion of inventories to conceal shortages 
is one such clue to point the way to- 
ward running down irregularities. An- 
other would be the discovery of vari- 
ous forms of “kiting,” #.¢., application 
of sales or money receipts from one 
department to cover the shortage in 
another. 

The credit department is also a fer- 
tile area for fraud. False credit forms 
bearing forged signatures can be used 
to obtain either money or merchandise. 
Past due accounts thought to be uncol- 
lectible can be collected and the money 
diverted. Or credit records can be de- 
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stroyed after the merchandise has 
been obtained and the customer’s pay- 
ment pocketed by an employee. 

Similarly, at the cash register, theft 
may involve overcharging the customer 
and pocketing the excess payment. 
While this practice may not injure the 
employer immediately in the sense that 
his assets seem to remain intact, it is 
quite likely to lose him customers. 

The most direct way for an employee 
to steal money, of course, is to take it 
from the cash register. He may ai- 
tempt to cover up this theft by not re- 
cording the sale, or may simply claim 
a mysterious disappearance of cash. In 
the latter instance, he would have to 
find some plausible circumstance under 
which the money could have vanished 
without his being responsible. Han- 
dling cash under conditions that make 
it difficult to pinpoint responsibility 
opens the way to this kind of loss. The 
use of a common cash fund is an illus- 
tration. 

Part of the protection technique for 
safeguarding cash is to let employees 
know that it is being watched. An em- 
ployee who knows that his employer 
has engaged a shopping service must 
always reckon with the possibility that 
he is under surveillance. 

In the payroll department, the dis- 
honest employee may defraud his firm 
by the manipulation of records. Add- 
ing names to the payroll is the most 
obvious method used here, but manipu- 
lations of the pay rate and the hours 
worked are also ways to obtain fraudu- 
lent payment. Overtime, because it car- 
ries a higher pay rate than regular 
time, is a particular area to watch. 
Here the question is not only whether 
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the overtime was actually worked, but 
whether or not it was actually neces- 
sary. Perhaps no method of padding 
the payroll is more widely used than 
the working of unnecessary overtime, 
for here is a means which even the gen- 
erally honest employee may view as a 
legitimate way of raising take-home 


pay. 


Preventing Employee Thefts 


Maintaining Morale. Sometimes 
management must even go beyond the 
immediate or direct business relation- 
ship in dealing with employees. A small 
company loan, in time of need, might 
be the one action needed to prevent a 
desperate employee from committing 
his first flagrantly dishonest act. 

The atmosphere the employer fos- 
ters in his store will have a bearing on 
the susceptibility of his employees to 
temptation. If he tolerates mediocre 
work, he helps generate the kind of lax 
moral climate in which dishonesty and 
a disregard for property rights can 
flourish. Most important, is for the 
employee to develop an esteem and con- 
cern for his employer which motivates 
him to protect his interests as aligned 
with his own, to advance his aims, and 
to respect his property. 

But before an employer can develop 
such an atmosphere in his business and 
such attitudes among his employees, he 
must show by his own example that he 
really cares about his people and is 
sensitive to what they need from him 
as well as to what he requires from 
them. He should also put in writing 
the ground rules by which he expects 
his employees to operate. These should 
state clearly general management poli- 


cies and specific departmental proce- 
dures. Thus, each individual will know 
both his duties and his responsibilities 
in the store. 

Careful Hiring. A first essential, of 
course, is a cateful check on honesty 
at the time of hiring. Here manage- 
ment must recognize that individuals 
not only have varying capacities to do 
the job but varying strength to with- 
stand temptation. Particular care in 
screening for honesty must be applied 
in the selection of messengers, cashiers, 
porters, and _ stockroom assistants. 
There should be enough information 
in the application form so that a check 
of previous employers and other refer- 
ences can establish whether or not there 
is a criminal record or even a highly 
questionable background. Nor should 
the employer’s care and caution end 
with this preliminary check; people in 
particularly sensitive posts should con- 
tinue to be under surveillance. 

Record Keeping. Record keeping 
plays a part in the prevention of losses 
through theft. For how can a firm 
know what it has lost, or is losing, un- 
less it first knows what it has, or should 
have. If inventory is taken too infre- 
quently or records seem to the em- 
ployee to offer little relationship to the 
stock on hand, he is likely to feel that 
what he takes will never be missed. 

Handling of Cash. The handling of 
cash should obviously be systematized 
in such a way that each individual is 
responsible for, and must account for, 
the funds in his charge. 

Part of the temptation to steal at the 
cash register comes from the tendency 
of some customers to ignore or discard 
their receipts. It thus becomes possi- 
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ble for a dishonest employee to use 
these receipts as a means of authenti- 
cating the taking of other merchandise 
from the store, either alone or in col- 
lusion with others. A strictly enforced 
procedure to control cash register re- 
ceipts issued to customers, therefore, 
should be a part of every protection 
plan. One way to safeguard the re- 
ceipt is to staple it or paste it to the 
customer’s bag or box. Another way 
is to mark it with the customer’s name. 
An operation in which salespersons 
also wrap packages is particularly vul- 
nerable to irregularities based upon 
misuse of the cash register operations. 
Such operations, therefore, should be 
checked regularly against the possi- 
bility of this kind of theft. 

Collusion between employees and 
customers may take other forms, too. 
In some cases, it is possible for the 
employee simply to add more merchan- 
dise to the package than is being paid 
for, and thus to use an authentic pur- 
chase as a cover for the theft. This, 
then, points up the necessity of having 
spot checks, including the matching of 
merchandise values with the amounts 
called for by register receipts. This 
check is particularly important for 
merchandise going out via a delivery 
system. 

Just as the cash register provides a 
means for various types of defalca- 
tions, the direct theft of merchandise, 
can also be accomplished in a variety 
of ways. Most vulnerable to theft, of 
course, is merchandise that is easy to 
carry ; i.¢., small articles of high value. 
And if the same merchandise presents 
a problem of accurate inventory rec- 
ords, the temptation to theft becomes 
greater. 
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Corrective Action 


Once a theft has occurred and has 
been discovered, management has two 
objectives: (1) to recover the loss, 
and (2) to punish the wrongdoer in 
such a way that this action becomes a 
preventive measure against future loss. 

Unfortunately, the second of these 
two objectives is not always pursued. 
For many reasons management may 
fail to adopt a firm policy of criminal 
prosecution of wrongdoers. Among 
these reasons are fear of lawsuits, 
labor reprisals, or even sabotage. Yet 
a firm policy of prosecuting wrong- 
doers may be the one action that will 
curtail losses and break a growing in- 
hibition on the part of management to 
act resolutely to protect its rights and 
property. 

Once a loss has been found, the pro- 
tection process includes a number of 
steps leading toward apprehension of 
the offender. There can be confidential 
police checks of employees in the area 
of merchandise loss. Suspected em- 
ployees can be reassigned and watched 
under controlled conditions. If the 
transfer of an employee also results in 
the transfer of a security problem, evi- 
dence begins to mount. Management 
may even introduce a new employee to 
the area with the responsibility of ob- 
taining information not otherwise 
available. And where other means of 
detection are not sufficient, a lie detec- 
tor test may be used. 

The vital challenge is to find the 
thieves. For the inevitability of dis- 
covery is in itself one of the most im- 
portant protection forces. And since 
the dishonest employee has ample time 
to work out or perfect his methods of 
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operation, a high level of protection 
effort is needed to counter his efforts, 
render them ineffective, and bring the 
malefactor to account. 


Summary 


The high rate of business loss 
through fraud, theft, and similar crimi- 
nal activity, both by customers and em- 
ployees, requires that stores take effec- 
tive and positive action to protect their 
merchandise and their money. The 
first lines of defense are good store 
layout, high employee morale, and care- 


ful checks. Where these fail, the protec- 
tion staff must step in to apprehend 
thieves, whether outside shoplifters or 
employees. 

A professional protection staff has 
at its disposal a number of well-estab- 
lished and effective techniques. These 
not only prevent much theft and fraud 
but ferret out those criminal acts that 
occur despite all preventive action. Es- 
sential to any effective protection sys- 
tem is the relative certainty that a 
theft or fraud will be detected and 
that once detected it will be followed 
by punishment. 





Wheelock Bingham Celebrates 35th 
Year at Macy’s 


At a party given in honor of his thirty-five 
years at Macy’s, Wheelock Bingham sang the 
following version of a Gilbert and Sullivan 
tune, accompanied on the piano by Jack 
Straus. 


“When I was a lad, I’served a term 

As a salesclerk in a certain retail firm, 

I wore stiff collars and a nifty suit 

And everyone at Macy’s thought I looked 
cute. 

I polished up my apples so carefullee 


(Chorus of Macy executives) 


He polished up his apples so carefullee 
That now he is the president of all Macee. 


(Mr. Bingham, still accompanied by Mr. 
Straus) 


And just to keep you in the know, 
This started thirty-five years ago, 
And that’s the reason I am here to sing 
‘You'll never have to worry about old Bing.’ 
I left Fair Harvard for the Varsitee 
And now I am the president of all Macee 
(Chorus of Macy executives) 
He left Fair Harvard for the Varsitee 
And now he is the president of all Macee.” 
From the well-known column of Ken- 
neth Collins, “Today and Yesterday.” 
Reprinted by permission of Women’s 
Wear Daily, June 7, 1961. Copyright 
1961, Fairchild Publications, Inc. 




















Merchandising for the 
Teen-Age Market 


PAUL E. SMITH 


Professor of Marketing 
Michigan State University 








Drawing his data from several recent research studies, Dr. Smith 
stresses three of the major reasons for interest of business firms 
in the teen-age market: (1) for its own purchasing power; 
(2) for the role it plays in influencing the amount and direction of 
family spending; (3) for its future potential as an adult market. 
He then makes some practical suggestions for merchandising this 
market, with illustrations of what stores are already doing. 








The American teen-ager, once largely 
ignored by manufacturers and retailers, 
has now gained very important status. 
Not too long ago, the teen-age customer 
was discouraged from _ patronizing 
many of our nation’s stores. This con- 
dition may have been due in part to an 
immature image created in the adult 
mind; to a lack of understanding of 
teen-age psychology ; or perhaps to ig- 
norance of the magnitude of the mar- 
ket. However, many alert and progres- 
sive retail stores are becoming aware 
of the growth of this market and are 
beginning to make appropriate changes 
in their merchandising policies. 

Perhaps we should define what is 
meant by a teen-ager. He or she is an 
active, fun-loving, exciting, enchanting 
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member of the family. He is apt to de- 
velop an intense interest in something 
or someone, often of a temporary na- 
ture. Mrs. Enid Haupt, publisher of 
the magazine, Seventeen, says that a 
typical American teen-ager is “a well- 
groomed, hardworking, serious young 
adult who exerts influence on family 
purchases, is avid for new merchandise, 
commands a sizable amount of dispos- 
able income, and whose manners and 
mores are copied by young people all 
over the world.” ? 

The postwar phenomenon of teen in- 
dependence probably had its origin in 
World War II when the absence of 
fathers in the service and mothers in 


1“Youth Market,” Printer’s Ink, September 9, 
1960,-p. 291. 
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defense industries thrust on the young- 
sters a degree of independence and ma- 
turity new in the American culture. 
This process has been accelerated since 
the war as many mothers have con- 
tinued to work; some fathers have 
taken second jobs ; families have moved 
to the suburbs, and the resulting com- 
muting has forced fathers to spend 
less time at home. Factors that have 
given teen-agers more freedom include 
the increasing mobility of American 
families, about 20 per cent of whom 
change their residences each year; the 
increasing amount of business travel 
by fathers; and the pressures of daily 
living which take parents’ time and 
leave less time for close supervision of 
their children. One result of this is 
that teen-agers feel much closer to 
other teen-agers. They tend to turn to 
friends rather than to fathers or 
mothers for guidance, solace, or dis- 
cussion of things that matter to them. 

Businessmen need to have some basic 
understanding of the needs, motiva- 
tions, and physical and mental changes 
of the teen-ager. During the adolescent 
period, there is a change in body size 
and contours for both male and female. 
Psychologically, the teen-ager has a 
feeling of ambivalence.* Adults, in- 
cluding parents, sometimes treat him 
as an adult and at other times as a 
child. The teen-ager himself feels quite 
independent and grownup part of the 
time; but at other times he is very de- 
pendent on his parents. During this 
period of growth, the teen-ager may 
have his first date and will probably 


2 Karl C. Garrison, Psychology of Adolescence 
(Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice Hall, Inc., 
1956). 


have his first part-time or full-time job. 
He has many internal motivations 
that range from wanting to attract the 
opposite sex to attempting to reach a 
top position and recognition in his 
school. He or she strives for achieve- 
ment, looking for ways to become a 
leader, sometimes entertaining class- 
mates and friends in order to achieve 
this status. At times, a feeling of in- 
feriority may be the basis for much 
of this desire to achieve and may re- 
sult in juvenile delinquency which un- 
fortunately has been overly publicized 
in many newspapers. People often 
generalize on the basis of a minority 
group within the teen-age society. 


Why Clothes Are Important 


During this period of growth, clothes 
assume great importance. Clothing 
may become a symbol of security, an 
extension of self, a way of identifying 
with someone else, or a means of self- 
satisfaction.* Teen-agers tend to do 
what other kids do. They feel they 
must conform to a pattern of dress 
that is acceptable to their group. Group 
leaders are not accepted for their abili- 
ties alone. They quite often set the 
dress pattern. Teen-agers also learn 
what the prevailing standard of dress 
is from movies, fashion magazines, 
pictures in newspapers, advertisements, 
and television. Leask * studied the spe- 
cific clothing preferences and buying 
practices of high school girls. She 
found that the girls’ clothing choices 
were influenced most by newspaper 

8 Garrison, op. cit. 

4 Grace Jeannett Leask, ‘‘A Survey of the Clothing 
Preferences and Buying Practices of 100 Girls of 


West Division High School in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin.”” Thesis, Michigan State University, 1953. 
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advertisements and store displays; 
second, by their parents ; and third, by 
their classmates. When it came to se- 
lecting clothes, girls tended to want 
both parental approval and independ- 
ence of choice, thus again showing their 
ambivalence. 

Adolescents are always looking for 
change. Their needs and desires seem 
to be insatiable. Teen-agers will not 
eat certain foods because they affect 
their breath. They consider hairstyling 
very important, and many of them go 
to the hairdresser each week. They 
are very sensitive about acne and will 
go to great lengths to remove any 
semblance of unsightly skin condition. 
Much of this interest in appearance can 
be attributed to their desire to be mem- 
bers of groups. Unlike the adult who 
judges his clothing by its becomingness 
and quality, the adolescent judges 
clothes in terms of ‘what others are 
wearing. College girls claim that be- 
cause other young women notice their 
clothes they feel uneasy, uncomfortable, 
and self-conscious if their clothes are 
not in style. 

The teen-age market has many char- 
acteristics that have given ulcers to 
many advertising and manufacturing 
executives. Because it is a young mar- 
ket, it is experimental. 

Our teen-agers today are more in- 
secure than at any time in history.® 
They, therefore, have a strong desire 
to conform and belong. This is re- 
flected in many fads that arise from 
time to time. Brand loyalty is quite 
easy to capture but also quite hard 
to keep. As the fad changes, the 

5 Eugene Gilbert, “Why Today’s Teen-Agers Seem 


So Different,” Harper’s Magazine, November 1959, 
p. 76. 
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manufacturer may go from a very 
profitable firm to one forced into liqui- 
dation. Since the teen-ager has a strong 
motivation to conform to the group, 
the surest way to find a market among 
the youth is to sell the product to the 
leaders in school. This situation pre- 
sents quite a problem to the advertiser. 
One way is to pick the outstanding 
girl in high school to model the new 
season’s items. This type of advertis- 
ing is an easy way to let the school body 
know what stores the leaders endorse. 
The leaders’ choice counts far more 
than what Dad and Mom approve of 
at home.® 


How Large Is the Teen-Age Market? 


Along with our ever-increasing pop- 
ulation, the number of teen-agers in 
this nation is increasing by the tens of 
thousands. It has expanded from 15 
million in 1950 to 20 million in 1960. 
By 1970 it is predicted * that there will 
be a total of 28 million teen-agers. 

At the present time, there is a slight 
decline in the birth rate. However, 
this is only a momentary pause be- 
tween two baby booms—that of the 
immediate past which started with 
World War II and reached its peak in 
1957, and of the immediate future 
when World War II babies begin to 
have their own children. 

Dr. Joseph Davis, a member of 
President Eisenhower’s -Council of 
Economic Advisors,* predicts that the 
1960’s will show a dramatic rise in con- 
sumer demand for many products. He 


6 “Do Admen Understand Teen-Agers?,”’ Printer’s 
Ink, July 29, 1960, p. 23. 

tJ. S. Davis, “The Coming Boom in the Teen-Age 
Market,” Management Review, August 1957, p. 6. 

8 Ibid. 
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bases his prediction on the fact that the 
number of teen-agers that has been 
fairly constant for the past few years 
will undergo a tremendous shift in the 
1960's. In a single year, 1960, the num- 
ber of children becoming 13 years old 
increased 50 per cent, from 2.75 mil- 
lion to more than 3.8 million. 


Is This a Quality Market? 


Today the average teen-age income 
varies from $10.00 to $15.00 a week 
depending on sex and age, as compared 
with an average of $2.50 in 1940.9 An 
even more important aspect of this in- 
come is that most of it is disposable, 
that is, it goes into immediate con- 
sumption. Teen-agers own 10 million 
phonographs; over one million televi- 
sion sets; and 13 million cameras. Of 
the boys from ages 16 through 19, 25 
per cent are estimated to own or be 
part owners of automobiles. 

In 1958, teen-age girls spent almost 
$900 million on back-to-school cloth- 
ing and $300 million on toiletries and 
cosmetics. Entertainment is also a 
large recipient of teen-age dollars. In 
1959, $1.5 billion was spent on some 
form of teen-age entertainment. More 
than $75 million was spent for best- 
selling records. 

Printer's Ink*° characterized teen 
influence on family spending as “a 
pressure which ranks with that of the 
most powerful organized lobby.” Ina 
poll of 4,940 families, conducted by 
Eugene Gilbert, Inc.,"* a market re- 
search organization that specializes in 

®D. MacDonald, ‘Profiles: A Caste, A Culture, 
A Market,” New Yorker, November 22, 1958, p. 75. 

10“‘Why Expanding Youth Market Offers New 
Opportunities to Advertisers,” Printer’s Ink, June 1, 


1956, p. 101. 
1 Tbid. 


this age group, it was found that teen- 
agers were the major influence in deter- 
mining how families would spend their 
money for entertainment, radios, 
sports, records, fountain pens, vaca- 
tions, cosmetics, and clothing. 

Another study, described in a later 
issue of Printer’s Ink,” indicated that 
89 per cent of the girls and 80 per cent 
of the boys have all or most of the 
say in the choice of a store when cloth- 
ing is to be selected. The teen-ager is 
a very influential person when it comes 
to buying a car. Many a parent can 
attest to the buying pressures stimu- 
lated by a few well aimed kicks at the 
tires of the family car and a few well 
phrased gripes about that “old crate.” 

Youngsters tend also to influence 
their parents in the choice of brand 
names, often being a major influence on 
this choice. Brand loyalty once estab- 
lished in the early years has been found 
to continue throughout the rest of the 
teen-ager’s life. Eugene Gilbert 1° has 
described a study made by Dr. Lester 
Guest of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, which studied brand prefer- 
ences of 500 boys and girls aged 7 to 18 
in 1940, He recently made a follow-up 
study of the same individuals and of 
the same products which included cof- 
fee, soap, toothpaste, bread, chewing 
gum, and cereal. More than one third 
of this adult group gave the same 
choices they had given when children. 

To summarize, there are three major 
reasons for the interest of business 
firms in the teen-age market : 

1. For its own purchasing power 
both now and in the future. 

2 Ibid. 

18 Eugene Cilbert, Advertising and Marketing to 


Young People (Pleasantville, New York: Printers’ 
Ink Books, 1957), p. 190. 
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2. For the role it plays in influenc- 
ing the amount and direction of family 
spending. 

3. For its future potential as an 
adult market. 


Are Retail Stores Merchandising 
for This Market? 


Department stores have characteris- 
tically given some attention to this 
market. In most cases, this interest 
has been limited to high school and 
college fashion boards and establish- 
ing separate departments. Mandle 
Brothers has opened a separate teen- 
age jewelry shop. Saks Fifth Avenue 
has had some success with their Young 
Elite Floor, and Bonwit Teller has in- 
troduced the Bon-Teen department. 
J. L. Hudson Company has a male 
fashion board. Neiman Marcus has 
recently established a youth shop next 
to its large store in Dallas, Texas. 

Other stores have developed a num- 
ber of interesting promotion schemes. 
These include fashion shows, junior 
advisory boards, and courses in 
make-up and grooming. Display win- 
dows featuring a hot rod filled with 
young adults dressed in casual clothes 
represents another promotion idea. 
Signs on merchandise with capitivat- 
ing titles such as “going steady,” 
“blazers and capris,” “flats for school,” 
“flats for dates,” “his and her shirts,” 
tend to attract more attention than just 
“price” signs. 

A well-known general merchandise 
chain store has established in three of 
its stores a teen-age charge account for 
the 14 to 21 group. This was done to 
give them responsibility as young adults 
under a controlled situation and to de- 
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velop a corps of young customers. The 
parents are not legally responsible for 
the account. After opening the ac- 
count, with their parents’ permission, 
the young people simply present a 
card instead of cash when making their 
purchases. They are allowed to have 
a_ $50.00 maximum balance and are 
required to pay a minimum of $5.00 
per month plus a small service charge. 
If the account is paid in thirty days, 
no charge is incurred. This plan has 
been in effect for one year in one of the 
test stores. The store now has 380 ac- 
counts with an average of 45 new ap- 
plicants each month. Only two ac- 
counts have gone bad, both due to the 
parties moving out of the state. 
Perhaps a case study of a men’s wear 
retailer would be appropriate. This 
store has been in business for thirty 
years. In 1955, the manager decided 
that he would merchandise to the 
young man aged 14 to 21. First, he 
set up window displays aimed at teen- 
age interests, always built around a 
theme that would attract their atten- 
tion. Second, he appointed two assist- 
ant buyers in their twenties. They 
were the nucleus of his sales force. 
Grownups might consider these young 
men clowns; teen-agers thought they 
were great. Third, he hired teen-age 
help. Because of his hiring young 
people, there will almost always be 
someone working in the store who can 
call a customer by his first name. 
Fourth, he promoted and sponsored 
what would possibly be the smartest 
giveaway in the city. This is the Kam- 
pus Krate contest. Each year during 
September he gives away a used car 
to a teen-age boy. Fifth, store layout 
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is open and airy—semi-self service. 
The teen-agers in this store are invited 
to handle merchandise, and no one 
cares if they do not buy, although they 
usually do. Sixth, he buys for this age 
group and he keeps in touch with re- 
sources for this market. He always 
buys light and is constantly running 
out of “hot” items. However, his mark- 
downs are almost nonexistent. Through 
this policy he can keep the latest fash- 
ions on his shelves. Seventh, he has 
sponsored teen-age personal charge ac- 
counts, and many of his customers have 
taken advantage of them. 

In the last year and a half, the store 
has branched out into girls’ clothing. 
It now has a basement shop that han- 
dies as its main line Bobby Brooks 
clothing which is also dedicated to 
pleasing teen-agers. The success of 
the venture remains to be seen, but a 
survey showed that he has more girls 
mentioning his store than other stores 
that have been in business for ten or 
more years. 

What ideas can be drawn from this 
amazing success story? First, stores 
should encourage friendliness and stop 
resenting the fact that teen-agers do 
not always buy. Second, set up special- 
ized departments to cater to teen-agers 
only. Do not have “men and boys” de- 
partments; have “men,” “boys,” and 
“teen-boys.” This way teen depart- 
ments can attain appropriateness of 
stock and style. Third, set up a definite 
promotion and advertising program 
aimed at teen-agers exclusively. Fourth, 
try to hire people representative of the 
teen-agers in your area. Do not have 
older people selling young people’s 
clothing. Work at building a teen 
image in your departments. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Departments must be established 
that cater to an age group. While 
young adults vary in their growth, they 
do have common features and figure 
types. For the female teen-ager, this 
is likely to be “girls,” “sub-teen,” 
“teen,” and “junior” departments. For 
the male, this might include “boys,” 
“teen boys,” “high school shop,” and 
“college shop,” with the latter two 
probably very similar in merchandise. 

Here are some further suggestions : 


1. Do not use the word, “teens,” in 
naming the shop. Use a more accepta- 
ble word, such as “Junior Deb.” 

2. Locate the junior or high school 
departments separate from the girls or 
boys departments. Keep the junior de- 
partments together so there can be in- 
terselling and merchandise selection. 

3. Some customer surveys should be 
taken to check on acceptance. Timing 
and fast delivery are extremely im- 
portant. 

4. Departmental decor should re- 
flect the customer and merchandise. 

5. Junior market resources should 
make up the bulk of the orders. 

6. Promotions involving leaders in 
high school are very important. These 
include fashion boards, fashion shows, 
and co-operation with local school 
events. 

7. Salespeople need special training 
in methods of selling to young adults. 
Teen-agers are loyal customers and 
frequently sell the whole family on 
their choice. 


Teen-agers report to the author that 
salespeople are guilty of a number of 


(Continued on page 54) 

















Can the Small Tobacco Dealer 
Meet Large-Store Competition? 


Professor of Marketing 
Graduate School of Business, Columbia University 





Now that supermarkets and many other stores use cigarettes as 
“loss-leaders,” the small tobacco dealer faces a challenge to his 
ingenuity. Dr. Oxenfeldt points out that protective government 
regulations may help to some extent, but most of the challenge 
must be met by the retailer himself. z 

The author of many books and articles on small business, as well 
as two current volumes, Insights into Pricing and Pricing for the 
Marketing Executive, Dr. Oxenfeldt brings penetrating insight to 
bear on the survival problem of the small merchant. Although he 
speaks directly to the retail tobacco dealer, his principles and prac- 
tical suggestions apply to most small businesses. He stresses the 
need for new business attitudes, new skills, and particularly a clear 
concept of one’s own customers and retailing goals. He lists many 
advantages that the small dealer has over his mass competitor, plus 
ways of discovering and capitalizing on these assets. 














What basic economic forces are 
dominating the retail tobacco business, 
and how will they shape its future? 
The tobacco dealer who understands 
these forces can bring his individual 
operation into profitable alignment with 
the constantly changing economic en- 
vironment. The nature and implication 
of these economic forces will be ex- 
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plored here as they affect two extreme 
types of retail tobacco operation: 
(1) the “momma-poppa type of candy 
store,” and (2) the cigar stand found 
ir “iotels and office buildings. 

There is, of course, no simple rem- 
edy for what ails most small retailers! 
Retailing is an activity composed of 
enormous detail. A rtherchant must do 
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many small tasks extremely well. Like 
a juggler, he must keep many balls in 
the air at once. No brilliant new concept 
can bail out a sick retail operation, ex- 
cept insofar as it is worked out in prac- 
tical, everyday hard work, and in great 
detail. On the other hand, a changed 
way of thinking, a new approach, a 
fresh burst of energy, and the resolve 
to experiment with new ways of doing 
things can alter every action and de- 
cision of a retailer and revitalize his 
enterprise. It can lead him to improve, 
with new insight and perspective, what 
he must have done fairly well all along 
in order to survive. 


Current Forces Dominating To- 
bacco Retailing 


What economic factors now push 
these two types of tobacco retailers up 
and down? What forces on the horizon 
may soon push them in new directions? 
First, there is the plethora of cigarette 
brands that has emerged in the past 
decade. This wide choice of brands 
has had at least three significant side 
effects on: (1) the’size of inventories 
that must be carried by a retailer; 
(2) the ease with which supermarkets 
and other retailers can use cigarettes 
as a traffic builder ; and (3) the suita- 
bility of many old model cigarette vend- 
ing machines, still in good operating 
condition. 

A second influential factor is the de- 
cline in cigar brands. Although this 
decline has not been dramatic as yet, 
the trend toward preselling by the cigar 
manufacturer is well under way. The 
greatly intensified sales-promotion ef- 
forts of several large cigar manufac- 
turers are causing this change. Those 


promotional efforts have also been as- 
sociated with a particularly large rise 
in the sale of cigars selling for between 
five and eight cents. 

Third, carton sales of cigarettes have 
grown rapidly. This trend largely re- 
flects the increasing share of the ciga- 
rette business done in supermarkets. 
On the other hand, carton purchases 
outside supermarkets are increasing 
also, taking place more frequently than 
formerly in cigar stores and at cigar 
stands. 

Fourth, the supermarket is a grow- 
ing factor in the tobacco business. It 
sells substantial quantities of cigarettes 
by the pack as well as by the carton; 
its cigar business is on the increase also. 
In more and more areas, supermarkets 
sell more tobacco products than any 
other type of retailer. 

Fifth, cigarettes continue to be used 
as loss-leader and traffic builders by a 
wide variety of oddly assorted retailers. 
Especially when they have just started 
operations, retailers in many lines of 
business feature cigarettes at the 
wholesale price—and sometimes below. 
Filling stations have long been impor- 
tant vendors of cigarettes on virtually 
a nonprofit basis. Given the nature of 
cigarettes—very well advertised, fre- 
quently purchased, easily _ stored, 
highly price-sensitive—they are emi- 
nently suited to be used as a loss-leader. 

Sixth, automatic cigarette vending 
continues to grow, despite the increas- 
ing number of cigarette brands. Also, 
cigars are now being sold from vend- 
ing machines ; this development is only 
in its infancy. 

Seventh, the number of families that 
will accept the type of life involved in 
running a “momma-poppa store” is de- 
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clining. The main source of “momma- 
poppa” proprietors in the past was the 
immigrant family, which exists in 
greatly reduced numbers at present. 
Very few people, especially young 
people, will accept the long hours and 
other negative features of running a 
neighborhood candy store. The cigar 
stand, on the other hand, is a business 
that is attractive to large numbers of 
persons who desire to own their own 
enterprise. 

Eighth, the number of retail tobacco 
chains has dropped steadily. Those 
that remain have revised their format 
so that tobacco is now a minor item in 
their product assortment. Once a 
major seller of cigars and cigarettes, 
the cigar store chains now account for 
a tiny fraction of total sales of tobacco 
products. 

Ninth, legislation is spreading, al- 
though slowly, to prohibit sales of 
cigarettes below cost. More and more 
states have enacted laws that will pre- 
vent cigarettes from being used as a 
loss-leader ; in a few states, the price 
protection even insures a modest return 
for the retailer. One can expect this 
type of legislation to spread. 

Tenth, the heavy, geographically un- 
even taxes on tobacco products are 
likely to plague this industry for a 
long time. They will continue to cause 
capricious shifts in sales from year to 
year, and place to place. 

Some of the ten factors listed tend 
to increase the security and profitability 
of the independent retail tobacco 
dealer ; the others aggravate his situa- 
tion. He is helped mainly by the pro- 
liferation of cigarette brands, the re- 
duction in the number of tobacco 
chains, and the spread of protective 
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legislation. Against these factors, one 
must consider the spread of carton 
sales, the growth of tobacco sales by 
supermarkets, the growth of auto- 
matic vending machines, the continued 
use of cigarettes as a loss-leader, and 
the heavy, discriminatory taxes levied 
on tobacco products. 

It is difficult to forecast whether the 
tide is running for or against the 
“momma-poppa” candy store and the 
cigar stand. Such a forecast has 
little point, for whatever happens, it 
is essential that the retail tobacco dealer 
improve his own economic situation— 
however good or bad it may someday 
become, legislatively speaking. 


Possible Solutions 


Despite widespread complaints, not 
all retail tobacco dealers of the 
“momma-poppa” candy store and the 
cigar stand type are in financial diffi- 
culty. Indeed, 1959-1960 represented 
a period of all-time high cigarette con- 
sumption; per capita consumption of 
cigars also has reached the highest level 
since the early 1920’s; similarly, to- 
bacco and pipes are being promoted 
successfully. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that some tobacco retailers 
have lucrative and growing enterprises. 
For the most part, however, the 
“momma-poppa” candy store and the 
cigar stand represent hard and unre- 
warding types of business ; they clearly 
face financial difficulties and possible 
extermination. What solutions have 
been suggested that might help them? 

One so-called solution, based on the 
premise that “there is no room for the 
small man in any field” advises him 
just to fade away. He is expected to 
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be overwhelmed by the tide of the 
future. According to exponents of this 
view, the retail tobacco dealer should 
merely hold on as best he can, recog- 
nizing that he is doomed. Even if this 
pessimistic prediction were correct, it 
fails to tell the small tobacco retailer 
how or why he should hold on until 
the deluge overwhelms him. One must 
not mistake a prediction for a prescrip- 
tion. 

What kinds of advice might one 
offer the small retailer as typified by 
the tobacco merchant? What hope and 
help can he derive from this advice? 


Need for Diversification 


First, is the advice to “diversify.” 
Many observers have urged the tobacco 
retailer to take on added lines and 
possibly to drop some that he now 
carries. In particular, he is advised to 
be alert to changes in his market and 
to give some new items a try. 

This general advice sounds good, but 
unfortunately it is difficult to follow. 
What items the tobacco retailer should 
add or drop must vary according to his 
individual circumstances. Decisions 
about which items to add to his as- 
sortment must be based on careful 
study of his customers’ needs and his 
own past sales experience—just the 
type of records he is not staffed to keep. 
He generally has to “run so fast to stay 
in the same place” that he has no time 
to search out new and interesting items, 
or to analyze how well his current 
offerings are selling. 

Diversification does offer considera- 
ble hope to the retail tobacco dealer, 
however. He typically inherits a sub- 
stantial traffic, an asset which other 


types of retailers must spend large 
sums to acquire. If he can expose his 
customers to other items that attract 
them, they will buy. But taking ac- 
count of his limited space and finan- 
cial resources, what items should he 
add? To answer these questions, he 
needs help. Possibly his trade asso- 
ciations will undertake to study the 
success of venturesome retailers with 
different types of new items to deter- 
mine when and whether they prove 
profitable. Maybe they can actually 
search out new items and take measures 
to see that the tobacco store owner is 
among the first retailers to handle 
them—rather than being a “johnny- 
come-lately.” 

Some tobacco distributors already 
offer nontobacco items to their retail 
customers. In this way, they facilitate 
efforts by retailers to diversify. Possi- 
bly the retailer will get the greatest help 
from these businesses, for they have a 
strong financial interest in offering new 
successful items. At present, it would 
appear that most tobacco distributors 
are not set up to give the dealers the 
kind of help needed to diversify with 
profit. 


Physical Aspect of Store 


About as common as advice to 
tobacco dealers to diversify is the ad- 
vice to “modernize.” There appears to 
be universal agreement that retail to- 
bacco stores should be clean, modern, 
well-lit, neatly arranged—in general, as 
much like a hospital operating room as 
possible. There is some danger in fol- 
lowing this advice—though it is as risky 
to espouse dinginess and dirt today as 
to impugn virtue and motherhood. 
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Modernity and cleanliness are not 
necessarily synonymous with efficiency. 
In the first place, these conditions can 
be created only at substantial cost in 
both effort and money that might be 
better devoted to other uses. Second, 
one should not be too certain that 
people want to buy the kinds of things 
they purchase in retail tobacco shops 
in antiseptic surroundings. Customer 
motivations are complex. At least, it 
should be recognized that one of the 
charms of the retail store to some 
people may be its casualness and dis- 
order. Actually, we do not know how 
much effect modern fixturing and light- 
ing have on the patronage of retail to- 
bacco stores. 


Change in Attitude Needed 


Some retail tobacco dealers who are 
unable to eke out even a minimal liveli- 
hood from their business seem to have 
a strange and mistaken attitude toward 
business in general. They apparently 
believe that they can, and should, make 
a living without developing any par- 
ticular skills or without exercising 
much imagination. 

Decades ago, when their competitors 
held similar views, proprietors of 
candy stores could get along simply by 
working long hours and cultivating 
personal friendships with their cus- 
tomers. They could afford to select 
their assortments by waiting for cus- 
tomers to ask repeatedly for the same 
items, they could do their housekeep- 
ing by just cleaning out the aisle 
enough to let customers pass with- 
out knocking things off the counters. 
The business skills of many such retail- 
ers were minimal, or at least casual. 
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Apparently they did not think that 
there was anything much they needed 
to learn. In their scheme of things, 
business was not something to think 
about, or study; just something to 
“worry about” if things were not going 
well. 

It must be acknowledged that to- 
bacco retailers often work hard and 
receive meager rewards for their ef- 
forts. They must, however, face the 
fact that one does not necessarily earn 
a living simply because he works hard, 
and for long hours. In business, the 
pay-off is not simply on effort—at least, 
not to the extent that it is in the semi- 
skilled and clerical trades. Business is 
a highly developed, almost scientific 
undertaking. Now that the most ad- 
vanced types of retailers are becoming 
heavily engaged in retailing—I refer 
mainly to the supermarket and to vend- 
ing machine operations—the small re- 
tailer will not survive unless he ac- 
quires new attitudes. 

And what is the desired attitude that 
should replace the present mistaken 
one? It is fashioned of many in- 
gredients. 

Of first importance, is the assump- 
tion that if a business is not going well, 
the fault is the owner’s rather than 
someone else’s. Second, is the assump- 
tion that the old ways of doing things 
are not necessarily sacred. As eco- 
nomic conditions change, the tobacco 
dealer, like every other businessman, 
must change with them. Third, the 
new attitude calls for an active policy 
toward customers—doing something 
positive to discover their needs and de- 
sires, as well as to meet them. Fourth, 
it means recognizing differences be- 
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tween customers and treating each one 
individually. Merchants who cannot 
thus relate to customers as people are 
unlikely to succeed in small tobacco 
shops no matter how great their me- 
chanical skills in record keeping, inven- 
tory control, etc. Finally, there must 
be constant learning and an active in- 
terest in what the most progressive 
stores are doing. There must be an 
exploring attitude toward new methods 
of distribution and sales promotion, 
new products, recent innovations in 
packaging, new types of displays, and 
the like. 


Need for Clear Goals 


Aside from such an active, growing 
attitude, the retail tobacco dealer needs 
to develop a consistent and feasible 
business concept or purpose. Every 
business should be clear and explicit 
about whom it is trying to serve. It 
must not confuse its “customer” tar- 
gets with a description of all the people 
who live nearby or who work in the 
building. Only part of the passing 
traffic represents good customer pros- 
pects. No retailer is wise to seek the 
patronage of all potential customers ; 
to attract one group often involves 
alienation of another. Where this limi- 
tation exists, it must be accepted. 

. Once a retailer has selected the kind 
of customers to whom he will appeal, 
he should learn what these prospects 
value in a store handling tobacco prod- 
ucts and put himself in a position to 
serve them. A small retailer can talk 
to his customers and get their opinions. 
He can learn their individual habits 
and preferences—even get free advice. 


(For example, he might learn in this 
way how much of an investment to 
make in cigar humidification. ) 

To ask questions of one’s customers 


_ does not require mysterious skills pos- 


sessed only by technicians who prepare 
questionnaires. The main requirements 
for learning who are one’s best pros- 
pects and what things they value are: 
(1) the desire to know, (2) the effort 
to ask, and (3) the willingness to listen. 

If the retailer cannot find a fairly 
clear type of potential customer, his 
enterprise makes little economic sense. 
He lacks a specific function . . . and 
if he intends to survive financially, he 
must discover his function. 


Capitalize on Assets 


He will begin to find his specific 
function if he carefully compares his 
specific assets with those of his larger 
competitors in the neighborhood. As 
mentioned, the tobacco merchant sells 
a product that supermarkets or large 
drugstores may use as traffic builders. 
If he cannot buck this practice, he can 
join it. Without cutting his cigarette 
prices, he can still use cigarettes as the 
drawing power to attract people for 
varied impulse items, related to the 
particular location. If he is in an office 
or apartment building, for instance, he 
can display such items as cleansing 
tissues, pens, light reading, even hand 
lotion, needles and pins. These are 
not only good impulse items but, con- 
versely, may be emergency items sought 
first. Grateful for finding an emer- 
gency item in an unexpected place, the 
customer may first buy cigarettes as a 
courtesy—then repeat as a habit. 
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Another asset possessed by the retail 
tobacco dealer is the opportunity to 
establish close personal ties with his 
customers. These personal ties are a 
firm basis on which to generate per- 
sonal loyalty and a steady volume of 
repeat business. The tobacco dealer 
can turn the purchase situation into a 
pleasant social contact for the customer 
and thereby reduce his vulnerability to 
straight price competition. 

By virtue of his frequent and close 
personal contacts with his customers, 
the tobacco merchant has an excellent 
opportunity to learn their preferences 
and needs. If he takes advantage of 
his opportunity, he can learn quickly 
what items he should add or drop; 
which of his prices are out of line; 
which things are poorly displayed, etc. 
In terms of marketing research, he is 
in a position that a large manufacturer 
could occupy only if he spent hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. 

Also, by virtue of his smallness, the 
retail tobacco dealer is able to take ac- 
tion quickly. He can shift a price just 
about as soon as he thinks it wise to 
do so; he can add and drop items 
speedily, change his store arrange- 
ments, run special promotions, etc., 
without elaborate preparation and end- 
less committee meetings. He should 
design an annual program of promo- 
tion that permits him to capitalize 
fully on these advantages. 

Finally, the retailer of tobacco prod- 
ucts finds it relatively easy to find out 
what his customers like or dislike about 
current offerings and service. Many 
of his large competitors, on the other 
hand, are separated by a long line of 
communication, full of static. 
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Summary 


In general, the tobacco dealer can 
improve his business by three simul- 
taneous approaches: (1) improving 
his business attitudes and skills; 
(2) actively seeking to discover and to 
meet the specific needs of his particu- 
lar customers at the particular place 
and time of day when he serves them; 
(3) capitalizing on his special assets, 
such as daily contact with regular, 
steadily flowing traffic. 

Without predicting what will hap- 
pen to the retail tobacco dealer in the 
future, I cannot share the view that 
he is doomed. Some of the current 
economic trends actually make his place 
more secure—if he bothers to learn 
new ways of operating and if he con- 
ducts his operation in a businesslike 
manner ! 

General predictions on the society’s 
economic growth lead us to anticipate 
higher personal incomes, increased 
emphasis on comfort and _ leisure, 
and greater consumer desire for per- 
sonalized service. The emphasis on 
small money savings—long thought to 
be the main attraction of supermar- 
kets—is likely to wane for many people 
who are more concerned about saving 
time than saving money. Even now, 
some studies have shown that people 
may be attracted to supermarkets as 
much for breadth of assortment and 
convenience of display as for economy. 

Those who forecast the end of the 
“momma-poppa” candy store, as of the 
cigar stands, overlook some of their 
basic advantages over the mass retailer. 
Compared with the latter, the small 
store owners enjoy continuity of asso- 
ciation and close personal ties with 
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their customers. Supermarkets, with . 


their turnover of personnel and large 
flow of customers, cannot duplicate 
these advantages. Also, the inde- 
pendent retail tobacco dealer can extend 
favors and handle individual requests 
in a way that an employee bound by 
company regulations cannot. 

The central question remains, how- 
ever: will the tobacco retailer capital- 
ize on his opportunities and rectify his 
present shortcomings, or will he perish 
as a result of his hopeless, do-nothing 
attitude? There are compelling reasons 
to suppose that some of these retailers 
will not take the measures needed to 
flourish in an independent business. 
Many of these small store owners feel 
that they are already doing enough to 
earn a living because they work hard 
and suffer much ; they do not know how 
to do more, and they give up trying. 
These are the ones who look to pro- 
tective legislation alone to insure their 
salvation by outlawing sales below cost. 
Apparently they do not recognize that 
many factors other than “‘loss-leading” 
by others have contributed to their 
present plight. Aiso, some will resent 
criticism and will dismiss any advice 
they receive. Finally, some of the older 
owners will assume, mistakenly per- 


haps, that advancing years make it im- 
possible for them to change their ways. 
On the other hand, there are good 
reasons to hope that most retail tobacco 
dealers will do what must be done in 
order to survive and flourish. When 
one’s survival is imperiled, he often 
rises to new heights. Now that the 
pressure is becoming extreme, many 
retail tobacco dealers will find the inner 
resources to meet the challenge. Many 
people in this line of work are of 
rugged and independent disposition. 

Outsiders, too, will probably come to 
the aid of the retail tobacco dealer, 
helping him to make a more secure 
place for himself. The government al- 
ready helps small businessmen in many 
ways. The tobacco distributor and 
manufacturer, if led by trade associa- 
tions to recognize the mutuality of in- 
terest between themselves and the smail 
retail dealer, will no doubt help, too. 
But most beneficial of all perhaps will 
be the trade associations who show him 
new ways to help himself. 

But whether the retail tobacco dealer 
is decimated or grows in number and 
in success, there is no immediate dan- 
ger of his being liquidated by competi- 
tors. The greatest threat is that he will 
become the victim of suicidal neglect. 
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Buying Habits of College Students 


A RESEARCH STUDY 


ALLEN F. JUNG 
University of Chicago 








After studying the buying habits of students in Columbia, Missouri, 
the author recommends greater promotional efforts to students and 
parents by merchants in college towns. 








Through the years much information 
has been gathered about the buying 
habits of permanent residents of 
smaller cities and the amount of busi- 
ness their merchants are losing to 
larger cities. There are many smaller 
communities whose economics are de- 
pendent to a great extent on the col- 
lege (or colleges) located there. Col- 
lege-town merchants in many types of 
business do a large percentage of their 
annual sales volume with the student 
population. The present report pro- 
vides some evidence about student buy- 
ing habits. It is based on a study of 
whether women college students in 
Columbia, Missouri, purchase their 
clothing needs in or near their home 
communities or whether they make 
most of these purchases in Columbia. 
Information was also gathered about 
the students’ reasons for purchasing 
where they did. 
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Secondary purposes of the study 
were to determine the influence on col- 
lege-town patronage of the number of 
years the student had spent in the col- 
lege, the population of the student’s 
home town, aud the distance of the 
student’s permanent residence from the 
school community. 

The study found that college women 
in Columbia, Missouri, purchased over 
one third of their clothing needs in 
Columbia. The students who have been 
in attendance at college a longer period 
of time bought a larger share of their 
clothing needs from the local mer- 
chants. Those who lived in larger cities 
purchased more from merchants in 
their home town than those who lived 
in smaller communities. The students 
whose permanent residence was within 
a fifty-mile radius of Columbia pur- 
chased relatively more in Columbia 
than those whose home was more dis- 
tant. 
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TABLE I 
Apparel Purchases of Women College Students 
Dresses Suits Coats 
Purchased in Columbia.............. 616 (40.4%) 82 (33.2%) 57 (31.1%) 
Purchased elsewhere ...............- 909 (59.6%) 165 (66.8%) 126 (68.9%) 
DOE edocs k kas waww-sie' balan 1525 247 183 
TABLE II 


Reasons Given by Women College Students for Purchasing Apparel in 
Columbia or Elsewhere 








Purchased in Purchased 

Reasons Given Columbia Elsewhere 
a NE Cs a cess wis sinh einen aeulanewe amas 54 (61.4%) 37 += (20.6%) 
Better selection and style.................eeeeee eee 17 (19.3%) 34 (18.9%) 
SE NN CS acican bos) snsnsd aban ou sens aeoen ees 4 ( 45%) 47 (261%) 
Parental aid in shopping...........sccscccsccceeses 0 ( 00%) 33 (18.3%) 
to. eaAR ep oe Lee Lee Oye oe eb ES & Takes ea ee eae eD 13 (14.8%) 29 (16.1%) 

POE 55 eRi sh G8GR a Sek ab ahs Riked eee ae enaese 88 180 


TABLE Ill 


Suggestions of Women College Stu- 
dents for Improving Columbia 


tained concerned their purchases of ap- 
parel during the past year. The women 
students proved to be very willing and 
helpful respondents. Taking the sur- 


apps Sees vey at their place of residence added 
pasabsaheass ae ape to the accuracy of the information 
Offer lower prices.......... 72 (38.5%) given, as students often checked their 


More courteous salesclerks.. 50 (26.7%) 
Improve selection and style.. 48 (25.7%) 
i PEP SS ESS ry Ee is Meee ve 17 ( 9.1%) 


Method of Investigation 


Information was gathered about the 
buying habits of women college stu- 
dents for wearing apparel. Three items 
of apparel were included: specifically, 
dresses (excluding formals) skirts, and 
coats (excluding fur coats and rain- 
wear). A questionnaire was designed 
for the study, and the women students 
were interviewed personally at their 
place of residence. All information ob- 


wardrobe in answering the questions. 


Sample 


The sample was selected from under- 
graduate students at the University of 
Missouri in Columbia, Missouri. It was 
limited to single undergraduate women 
who had attended the university at least 
one year. It was felt that since ques- 
tions were going to be asked about the 
student purchases within the last 12 
months, the student should have had 
an opportunity to make purchases in 
Columbia during that period of time. 
A complete list of all undergraduate 
women students was available, and a 
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random sample of 200 was selected 
from this list. The sample, as executed, 
achieved 100 per cent response. 


Results 


During a period of one year the 
women students purchased 38.6 per 
cent of their dresses, suits, and coats 
in Columbia, and the remainder (61.4 
per cent) elsewhere. (See Table I.) 


They purchased relatively more dresses , 


in Columbia than suits or coats. The 
larger expenditure often involved in 
the purchase of a suit or a coat may 
have been a contributing factor. 

After it was determined whether stu- 
dents had purchased a majority of their 
clothing needs in Columbia or else- 
where, the students were queried about 
their reasons for purchasing a majority 
of their needs where they did. A tabu- 
lation of their replies was recorded. 
(See Table II.) Many students pre- 
ferred to purchase near home and take 
advantage of parental aid. The expec- 
tation of lower prices was also a major 
reason for luring sales away from the 
college-town merchants. 

Students who had patronized some 
Columbia merchants were asked to sug- 
gest ways in which they thought the 
local merchants could improve their 
services to them. (See Table III.) 
Although most students were not in a 
good position to evaluate all the stores, 
their impressions are important. The 
criticism of the courtesy of salesclerks 
should be of special interest to the mer- 
chants. 

The students purchased an increas- 
ing percentage of their clothing needs 
in Columbia, as they had attended 
school for a longer period of time. (See 
Table IV.) The merchants seemed to 
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TABLE IV 
Apparel Purchases of Women College Students Classified by the Number of 


Years in Attendance at College in Columbia 


~ 


Purchased 


Elsewhere 
49 (742%) 


45 (71.4%) 
32 (59.3%) 
126 


Coats 





~ 


Purchased 
Elsewhere 
59 (67.0%) 


51 (63.0%) 
55 (70.5%) 
165 


Suits 
A. 





Dresses 
» = 





Cc 


c 


Purchased 
in Columbia 
17 (25.8%) 


Purchased 

in Columbia 
29 (33.0%) 
30 (37.0%) 


23 (29.5%) 


82 


Purchased 
Elsewhere 
365 (63.8%) 
310 (59.0%) 
234 (54.7%) 


909 


Purchased 


in Columbia 


. 207 


Years in Attendance 
Less than 2 years..... 


18 (28.6%) 
(40.7%) 


22 
57 


(36.2% ) 
. 215 (41.0%) 
. 194 (45.3%) 


. 616 


More than 3 years....... 
Total ..... 


2 to 3 years........ 


25 
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TABLE VII 
Apparel Purchases of Women College Students Classified by Sorority or 
Non-Sorority Membership 
Sorority Members (86) Non-Sorority (114) 
Dresses ‘Number PerC. ent N umber ” ow Cent 
Dresses purchased per student............... 8.5 6.9 
Total dresses purchased..............eeeee0. 734 791 
Purchased in Columbia...................00- 221 30.1 395 49.9 
Purchased elsewhere .............ececeeeees 513 69.9 396 50.1 
Suits 
Suits purchased per student.................. 1.6 1.0 
Total suits purchased.................-.2008. 137 116 
Purchased in Columbia ...............00000: 40 29.2 42 38.2 
Purchased elsewhere ...............ceee000: 97 70.8 68 61.8 
Coats 
Coats purchased per student................. 1.0 0.8 
Total coats purchased..............ceeeeeees 87 96 
Purchased in Columbia ..................00- 26 29.9 31 32.3 
Purchased elsewhere ..............cccecceees 61 70.1 65 67.7 


be able to capture a larger share of the 
market as students became better ac- 
quainted with the retailing facilities. 

Students living in larger cities pur- 
chased a larger percentage of their 
needs in their home towns than did 
those living in smaller cities. (See 
Table V.) Evidently the presence of 
large department stores and specialty 
shops in larger cities influenced these 
students to purchase more at home. 

Students living within a fifty-mile 
radius of Columbia purchaseJ a greater 
percentage of their needs in Columbia. 
(See Table VI.) However, if we re- 
move the students living in Columbia’s 
trading area fro: the figures, it is 
found that the distance from the stu- 
dents’ home town has no particular re- 
lation to the purchasing of clothing in 
Columbia. 

Information was tabulated on 
whether the student was affiliated with 
a sorority or not. (See Table VII.) 
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Sorority members purchased more 
clothing than did those not belonging’to 
a sorority, but non-sorority students 
purchased a larger percentage of their 
needs in Columbia. Non-sorority stu- 
dents showed no significant preference 
to purchasing dresses outside of Co- 
lumbia, as did the sorority students. 


Summary 


Women college students in Columbia 
were purchasing the major share of 
their apparel needs in their home town 
or in a major city near their home. 
They must have felt that it was not 
necessary to visit the college-town mer- 
chants to be in style. On the average, 
they came prepared with a large part 
of their wardrobe and used the local 
stores only to supplement their needs. 
The lower prices which many thought 
were available at home and the parental 


(Continued on page 48) 








The Quality of Selling and 


Organization Structure 


RICHARD LEE MILLER 
Marketing Faculty, Sinclair College 








Selling and Management have been a major interest of the author 
through eleven years in the automobile business and a short period 
in management consulting prior to entering the teaching profession. 
The work of Ralph C. Davis has done much to influence the opin- 
tons expressed here. An article by Professor Robert H. Myers of 
Miami University (Ohio) in the Winter 1958-1959 issue of the 
JouRNAL OF RETAILING provoked this article. 








Much criticism has been heaped on 
the retail selling function. Most pro- 
nounced among the various criticisms 
is poor quality. Among those most fre- 
quently attacked on this count are the 
automobile agencies and the department 
stores. 

Some marketing experts have sug- 
gested that the quality of selling can 
be vastly improved by correct organiza- 
tion structure. Some endorse a “pur- 
ist” approach to organization as the 
only basis. They contend that each 
organization must provide for a com- 
plete segregation of those major or- 
ganic functions that most nearly re- 


semble Production, Distribution, and 
Finance in a retail business. Ralph C. 
Davis has been cited as authority for 
this. In a department store, the three 
functions have been defined as Buying, 
Selling, and Finance. 

In line with this thinking, the com- 
mon integration of Buying and Selling 
at the department level has been at- 
tacked as completely wrong. The next 
step in this chain of logic is to insist 
that a complete organizational differen- 
tiation of Buying and Selling into sepa- 
rate major divisions be accomplished 
before an improvement of selling can 
be expected. 
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There is no denying that organiza- 
tion structure, in the form of properly 
designed and defined relationships, re- 
sponsibilities, and authorities, is im- 
portant to the proper performance of 
the sales function. Design, however, 
is not enough. 

Poor organization is no more re- 
sponsible for poor selling than are 
slums responsible for crime. In each 
case it is a matter of unfavorable en- 
vironment. Therefore improvement of 
the environment can only contribute 
since it provides more “elbow room” 
for direct action. 


Importance of People 


Because people constitute the com- 
ponents of the “machine,” they gov- 
ern the quality of it. Even though the 


‘components may not be of ideal quality, 


it is possible for them to fit together 
under the influence of good design and 
skillful operation (management) in 
such a way that performance is ex- 
tremely effective. On the other hand, 
the best design for organization cannot 
prevent a “useful tool” from becoming 
a “weapon.” Operating procedures 
play an important role and resemble the 
nuts, bolts, and screws, that hold the 
structure of a “machine” together. 
They might also be described as sup- 
plying, in addition, the lubricant for 
smoother operations. Underlying all of 
these are the objectives. Without them, 
there would be no foundation for sup- 
port, no purpose for existence. 

Ralph C. Davis states, “The procure- 
ment function in such (distributive) 
industries provides goods that have di- 
rectly salable utilities. The utilities 
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(form) are in them when they are 
bought. Procurement may be regarded, 
therefore, as an organic function of 
distribution. Accordingly, for the rea- 
sons stated, it is ... a line function 
. . .”1 This statement supports the or- 
ganic nature of Buying but does not 
indicate a mandate for its segregation 
from Selling, which is also organic. 

Davis also makes the following state- 
ment : 


Operative specialization, both 
line and staff, is an effect of the 
growth and development of an or- 
ganic function. Separation of the 
work of the organization into its 
component elements takes place 
with increasing business volume. 
It is caused by the need for in- 
creasing division of labor. The 
continuing development of busi- 
ness processes necessitates spe- 
cialization. The nature of the 
separation is conditioned by the 
nature of the organization’s service 
objectives and their requirements.” 


During a personal discussion of the 
subject with the author, Professor 
Davis stated further: “The effective 
and economical accomplishment of ma- 
jor service objectives, both primary 
and collateral, is the most important 
consideration in any evaluation of or- 
ganization design.” 


Effects of Growth and Size 


Professor Davis also reviewed briefly 
the effect of growth and reiterated the 
importance of size. He cited cases like 
Woolworth and Penney where pur- 


1Ralph C. Davis, Fundamentals of Top Manage- 
ment (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1951), 
p. 211, 

2 Tbid., p. 213. 
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chasing of merchandise is centralized 
and completely differentiated from sell- 
ing. He also indicated that geographic 
decentralization is an important influ- 
ence in such cases. 

During this interview, in addition to 
fixing objectives as the primary cri- 
terion, Professor Davis mentioned that 
much is yet to be learned concerning 
the interpretation and application of 
management principles to the Market- 
ing area. 


Why Buying and Selling Are Inter- 
dependent 


Those Marketing authorities who 
have called a combination of Buying 
and Selling “illogical” have perhaps 
not considered the common classifica- 
tion set down by their fellow experts 
in Marketing. Most Marketing au- 
thors, regardless of particular prefer- 
ence for classifying other Marketing 
functions, tend to bracket Buying and 
Selling together as the functions of ex- 
change. Unless all of these men are 
wrong it is necessary to concede that 
the two functions are the most nearly 
related, the most nearly interdependent, 
and the most nearly similar of any two 
major functions, at least insofar as 
Marketing activity is concerned. This 
relationship is strongest at, or near, the 
operative level. 

One authority has suggested the inte- 
gration of Buying with the Building 
and Operation functions in the same 
major department store division. The 
two have no similarity basically, or in 
terms of facilitation or interdepend- 
ence. Operative performance is not 
related to Building, and to assume such 
a relationship would be far more “illog- 


ical” than the integration of Buying 
with Selling. 

In a single store, there is a greater 
similarity between the buying and sell- 
ing of a limited line of merchandise 
than between the buying of dissimilar 
merchandise items. Where a branch 
or chain operation is the subject of 
consideration, there is merit to the 
argument for differentiation, not on the 
basis of organic nature but as facilitat- 
ing the most effective and economical 
accomplishment of objectives. Geo- 
graphic factors also play a part here. 

Establishment of profit and cost 
centers by classes or lines of merchan- 
dise is consistent not only with the 
importance of objectives, but also with 
some of the concepts recently expressed 
in discussions of Marketing Manage- 
ment. If profit is to be a measure, it is 
difficult if not impossible to isolate the 
separate contributions of Buying and 
Selling. The statement has frequently 
been made that “merchandise well 
bought is half sold.” The big question 
is where to measure the half. 


What About Personnel Relation- 
ships? 


Assuming for the moment that Buy- 
ing and Selling should be completely 
separated (in every case), how can au- 
thority, responsibility, and procedural 
relationships be handled effectively? 
Only one person can have authority 
over the salespeople. Only one can be 
held accountable for failure to move 
merchandise when there is serious doubt 
whether poor buying or poor selling are 
at fault. Only one can make the final 
decisions of what and how much to buy. 
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These questions tend to make the 
answer obvious. The selling division 
alone can have the responsibility for 
decision and action, while still avoiding 
organizational and operational weak- 
nesses, bureaucratic complexities, and 
bad morale. If all these responsibilities 
are retained in the selling division, the 
buying division tends to approach the 
character of a staff division. Only the 
pure mechanics of the actual buying 
transaction are left to give it organic 
character. All other functions or sub- 
functions of the buying division would 
be of a staff nature. They would facili- 
tate buying in the same way that ad- 
vertising and display stimulate sales. 
In line with this thinking (which is 
preposterous) the purely mechanical 
function of buying would be no more 
vital than the procurement of produc- 
tion materials in a manufacturing in- 
dustry. 

In a multistore operation such as 
Woolworth and Penney, the store man- 
ager can make use of the benefits of 
centralized buying as a_ specialized 
function. In reality, however, he buys 
from the central organization the mer- 
chandise that he feels will best serve 
the store’s customers. The same is true 
of many branch operations and depart- 
ment store buying groups. 

Another statement by R. C. Davis is: 
“The immediate cause of functional 
differentiation is the need for further 
division of labor or increased speciali- 
zation, or both.” * This indicates again 
the importance of considerations at the 
operative level, in terms of similarities, 
dissimilarities, or interdependence. Ad- 


3 Ibid., p. 215. 
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ditional support for this contention is 
the statement : 


The process of devolution re- 

sults in operative specialization 
. .. The similar or complemen- 
tary characteristics of functions 
are basic considerations that de- 
termine what functions will be 
grouped together in what relation- 
ships, depending on the require- 
ments of the particular functional 
problem.* 

From the above, an assumption 
emerges that the governing character- 
istics of functions could be of many 
kinds. Suggested are: (1) the people 
employed: talents and _ personalities 
required ; (2) the products: their size, 
shape, price, and _ characteristics; 
(3) the customers: types, needs, 
habits, personalities; (4) equipment 
and facilities needed or available; 
(5) channels of distribution. 

These factors are all related to, and 
influence, the means by which the or- 
ganization must operate. They must 
all be considered in determining the 
means to an effective and economical 
accomplishment of major service ob- 
jectives.® 


Automotive Illustration 


The automobile busirtess, which has 
many basic similarities in organization 
to the department store, provides addi- 
tional clarification to this problem. 

Just as departments emerge or di- 
vide by product groups with the growth 
of a department store, so does some- 


4 Ibid., p. 220. 

5 The ideas expressed in this paragraph receive 
considerable attention from Harold Koontz and Cyril 
O’Donnell, Principles of Management (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1955), Chap- 
ter 7. 
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thing similar happen in the new car 
agency. In each case it has been typical 
for the Buying and Selling to remain 
integrated in each product classification 
until the size is tremendous or a multi- 
unit business evolves. Generally, in the 
smallest organizations, Buying is han- 
dled, or at least controlled, by top man- 
agement. When the responsibility be- 
comes too great and too time consum- 
ing, it is delegated to the department 
level. Further growth takes it to lower 
levels for improved effectiveness and 
economy. Only very few auto agencies 
have undertaken a complete differentia- 
tion of the buying function into a dis- 
tinct organizational element. 

The smallest car business involves a 
dealer—salesman with an employed me- 
chanic or a dealer—mechanic with an 
employed salesman. Growth brings a 
division between the sale of automo- 
biles and the sale and handling of 
service and parts. Further growth gen- 
erally results in a departmentation of 
Service, Parts, New Cars, and Used 
Cars. Each assumes the appearance of 
a separate business. Each has peculiar 
problems. In “each, the Buying and 
Selling of product or service are both 
integral parts of the responsibility. 
Many technical complexities exist in 
each department. It is much easier for 
a department manager to become “ex- 
pert” at Buying and Selling of the 
same limited line than it is to acquire 
complete competence in Buying for all 
departments. 

The Service Department is in a pe- 
culiar position. It constitutes what is 
assumed to be a vital role in this Mar- 
keting institution, yet it is primarily 
concerned with the Production func- 
tion. It applies labor and machines to 
materials and parts (and the customer’s 


car) to accomplish the creation of form 
utilities. In addition, it has the respon- 
sibility for selling the service to the 
customer. (Service is far more vital 
to the auto agency than is the work- 
room to a department store.) Even 
where size and geographic dispersion 
justify serious consideration of a com- 
plete organizational segregation of the 
Buying and Selling of automobiles, it 
might be preferable to retain an inte- 
gration of Selling and Production in 
the Service Department. There is a 
strong interrelation between technical 
diagnosis and Selling. This is a case to 
be governed by the individual situation 
and operative specialization. 

Students of organization structure 
might well consider the hypothesis that 
the criteria for identifying organic 
functions are not absolute, but instead 
relative. Using this relative concept, 
we can consider the organic functions 
as primary and secondary. As dis- 
cussed above, in terms of importance 
to the accomplishment of objectives, 
the Selling function in department 
stores and auto agencies is by far the 
most important. It is the primary or- 
ganic function, and Buying is second- 
ary. The relative difference in im- 
portance depends on how nearly the 
Buying function is limited to a purely 
mechanical performance. 

The suggestion that the quality of 
Selling can be improved by better 
organization design deserves partial 
agreement. But it is also necessary to 
add that improvement in all of the 
many complex facets of management 
would produce a far more satisfactory 
result. The problems in each organiza- 
tion must be solved in terms of the 
individual situation and the particular 
objectives. 
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Merchants who must select a new store location or branch site will 
want to know just how research men take the pedestrian count and 
arrive at their projections of store traffic. Dr. Sands discusses how 
to plan to minimize errors, how to instruct enumerators, and how 
to make calculations which will be meaningful for management deci- 
sions. His article should interest both research men and top man- 








Whether he realizes it or not, the 
executive responsible for the planning 
and execution of a pedestrian traffic 
count makes decisions concerning 
whom to count, where to count, and 
when to count. Frequently these deci- 
sions are made without exploring the 
full range of their implications. As a 
result, management sometimes throws 
money down the drain by collecting the 
wrong information. That is, it counts 
the wrong persons, at the wrong place, 
at the wrong time. If such false in- 
formation is used as the basis for 
choosing the site of a branch store, or 
an entirely new store, the results can 
be disastrous. 
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For the pedestrian traffic survey to 
be accurate enough for use in manage- 
ment decisions, it must be planned from 
its inception to count the right pe- 
destrians, at the right time, and at the 
lowest cost. The pedestrian traffic 
survey should have built into it all the 
important variables influencing man- 
agement’s decision on location along 
with clearcut criteria for making this 
decision. 

Before plunging into the work of 
drawing up a pedestrian traffic survey 
design, one should ask whether the re- 
sults of the survey will really make any 
difference to the actual decision on lo- 
cation. If traffic density is only a 
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single element among many factors 
affecting site choice, management may 
want to consider the others first. These 
can include: costs of each proposed 
site, transportation facilities, trend and 
composition of population, nature of 
the surrounding buildings and _busi- 
nesses, zoning problems, etc. These 
factors may weigh so heavily in the 
balance that the outcome of a pedes- 
trian traffic count will have relatively 
no bearing on the decision. 

Accordingly, the initial question for 
management to consider is: to what 
extent will the collected traffic flow 
data influence its course of action? If 
traffic flow is deemed unimportant rela- 
tive to the other factors, then the deci- 
sion may be against spending money 
on it. 


Questions to Be Explored 


Once the need for a pedestrian traffic 
count is established, the methods of col- 
lecting data should be carefully related 
to the objectives. For example, what 
is the objective of counting adults pass- 
through a single torner of an intersec- 
tion on a Thursday in spring? Would 
it be better for any reason to take two 
corners on a Monday in the fall? Any 
wrong decision here leads to error . . . 
and hy_error, we mean a difference be- 
tween the “right” or “true” value (i.e., 
the desired universe rate of traffic 
flow) and the collected or observed rate 
of flow. It is impossible ever to reduce 
such an error or bias to zero%-..nor 


should this be our aim. The point ‘is, 
to avoid a gross error in the design of *-., 


the survey that can have serious con- 
sequences. 
Briefly outlined, these are the con- 


siderations that must be carefully ex- 
plored in the planning phase of a 
survey : 


1. Who is to be considered a pe- 
destrian for purposes of the 
survey? This defines who is 
to be counted, and will be 
covered in the first section of 
the article. 

2. What is the perimeter of the 
location where the traffic count 
should be taken? This spells 
out where the count is to be 
made, as discussed in section 
two. 

3. On what day, or days, should 
the survey be made? Should 
traffic flow be sampled only at 
certain hours during the sur- 
vey day, or days, in order to 
reduce costs? These details of 
when to make the count are 
covered in section three. 

4. How can we insure that the 
above decisions are executed 
faithfully ? This involves train- 
ing and supervision of the 
filed enumerators, checkers, or 
counters. (See section four of 
the article.) 


Who Is to Be Considered a Pedes- 
trian 

By mere dictionary definition, a “pe- 
destrian” traffic count excludes opera- 
tors of motor vehicles. Management 
may decide in advance of the study, 
however, to include children carried in 
the arms or rolled in carriages. It may 
decide to include adult invalids pass- 
ing through the location in wheel chairs. 
On the other hand, it may wish to ex- 
clude school children coming into the 
store on foot simply because they are 


“passing. Only when directions are 


completely clear as to whom to count 
as a pedestrian will the enumerators be 
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consistent in their count and avoid arti- 
ficial inflation or deflation. 

Management may also want a break- 
down of pedestrian traffic by certain 
groups. For example, separate counts 
may be made of males and females. 
Members of one or another racial 
group may be enumerated separately. 
But whatever the selected definition of 
“pedestrian,” and whatever breaks in 
the count are wanted, the descriptions 
must be clear to each enumerator or 
checker. If a trial run shows that 
checkers have any difficulty in know- 
ing whom to count, or in distinguish- 
ing between subcategories, the defini- 
tion must be clarified and subgroupings 
may have to be eliminated. 


Where Count Is to Be Made 


Once a decision has been made on 
whom to count, the problem arises of 
where to count. For example, manage- 
ment’s purpose may be to determine 
the pedestrian traffic flow past a show 
window. Such a flow might indicate 
the interest of a certain area of sub- 
urbia in a specialty shop or in certain 
selected offerings of a downtown store 
in its new branch. In these cases, the 
sidewalk area in front of the show win- 
dow should be designated as the area 
for taking the count. 

Sometimes, however, the selection of 
the test area is more difficult. For in- 
stance, management may be interested 
in several different possibilities of 
traffic flow at a four-corner intersec- 
tion. For instance, where is the traffic 
flow heaviest: (1) directly across the 
front of the site? (2) across the cor- 
ner adjacent to the site? (3) across 
two or more corners of the intersec- 
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tion? Each of these possibilities may 
well result in a significantly different 
count. 

In addition, the difficulties are com- 
pounded in comparing two or more 
potential sites. One site may be near 
a corner ; the other may be in the mid- 
dle of a block. Is management inter- 
ested in the over-all flow of traffic near 
the site or directly in front of the site? 
Or in both? 

It is clear that many possibilities 
exist in defining any specific location 
through which traffic is to be counted. 
This is a question to which no a priori 
answer can be given. In any event, the 
specific locations where traffic is to be 
counted must be selected in the plan- 
ning stage of the survey in full con- 
formity with the nature of the busi- 
ness and the objectives of management. 

We define location as “that area 
through which a pedestrian must pass 
in order to be included in the count.” 
The perimeter of the area is set in ac- 
cordance with the objectives of man- 
agement. The location may be an area 
in front of a proposed site, an area 
circumscribing one or more corners of 
an intersection, or any area so defined 
by management as the location for 
a pedestrian traffic count. 

Chart A _ illustrates the location 
through which traffic flow is counted 
when the perimeter of the location en- 
closes all corners of a four-corner in- 
tersection. Since pedestrians custom- 
arily cross from a corner through 
certain channels of the location, 
Chart B indicates the channels of the 
flow of pedestrian traffic through the 
area. It may be noted parenthetically 
that in practice the boundaries may 
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have to be set back from the corners 
proper. Such action may prove neces- 
sary to prevent leakages through sub- 
way entrances, store entrances, etc., 
away from the location proper. 

In all cases, each site must be visited, 
a map of the area drawn up, and the 
specific perimeter of the location drawn 
on the map. These maps are repro- 
duced for distribution to supervisors 
and enumerators. 

A count of pedestrian traffic includes 
all pedestrians (as defined above) pass- 
ing through a given location: But in 
order to pass through a location, a pe- 
destrian must cross the perimeter of 
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the area twice. If care is not exercised, 
this fact may lead to double counting 
of pedestrians ; once when the walker 
enters the location and again when he 
leaves the location. The problem can 
be solved by counting either all pedes- 
trians entering the location or pe- 
destrians leaving the location. The 
choice is irrelevant to the result so long 
as one is consistent in the approach. 


When to Count 


Most pedestrian traffic counts are 
restricted to one or two days. The set 
of causes influencing the rate of flow 
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of pedestrian traffic varies with the 
season of the year, and may even trace 
a repetitive pattern during the course 
of a week or month. Thus the day of 
the survey should be shrewdly selected 
as representative of the “true” average 
day, yielding a long-run indication of 
pedestrian traffic. 

The choice of a “day of survey” ne- 
cessitates a detailed examination of the 
seasonal patterns of traffic flow. What 
effect will selection of a given season 
of the year have on the traffic count? 
What effect will certain days of the 
week or of the month have on the 
count? For example, traffic patterns 
may be substantially different during 
summer vacation periods than during 
other seasons. The date of receiving 
city pay checks or relief checks or 
Social Security checks may influence 
the traffic flow. In many localities, 
housewives may stay at home on Mon- 
days to do the family wash instead of 
going shopping. All these factors must 
be considered, as well as such accepted 
variables as “just before Christmas, 
Easter, or Mother’s day.” 

When a day has been chosen for the 
survey, the sampling process may be 
still further extended. One may sam- 
ple traffic flow during the day instead 
of taking a full count. If it is decided 
to sample within a day, we have a mul- 
tistage or nested sampling design 
wherein the sample day is itself sam- 
pled. 

The universe of pedestrian traffic 
flow per unit of time possesses two di- 
mensions: a physical dimension (the 
perimeter ‘of the location) and a di- 
mension of time (hours, days, etc.), 
each of which can be subdivided into 
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subuniverses or strata. For example, 
in Chart C there are eight segments of 
the perimeter through which pedestrian 
traffic can flow into or out of the loca- 
tion. These are the gates of the loca- 
tion. Moreover, traffic may be recorded 
every day, every hour, every half hour, 
or for any desired subdivision of time. 
The subdivisions of a perimeter (num- 
ber of gates) are dictated by the char- 
acteristics of the location ; for example, 
there are usually eight gates in a four- 
corner location. In subdividing a day 
into time units, however, management 
generally has more freedom. That is, 
it may decide to record traffic flow 
every hour, every half hour, or at some 
other specified interval. 

The problem of counting traffic flow 
within a day consists in determining at 
which gates and at what hours traffic 
should be counted. A full census of 
traffic at a location during a day clearly 
requires that traffic be counted at all 
the gates during the entire day. If one 
or more gates remain unattended, or 
if certain hours are omitted from the 
count, then less than the full census of 
traffic is obtained and one is sampling 
the traffic count. 

For example, if walkers can enter 
or leave a location via four gates, and 
if a traffic count is made at two gates 
only, then clearly we are not taking a 
full count of the traffic flow, but only 
a partial count, a sample of the total 
flow. In the same manner, for example, 
if we count traffic every other hour, we 
are counting only half of the daily 
traffic flow. 

Table I cross-classifies observations 
of pedestrian traffic flow by number of 
gates and single hours for our above- 
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TABLE I 


Column 
Total 


mentioned eight gate location and a 
day consisting of eight hours. As indi- 
cated by Table I, a full census at this 
location for a day of this length con- 
sisting of single hours requires 64 ob- 
servations. (Note that Table I contains 
64 cells.) If it were decided to record 
traffic flow every half hour, the table 
would contain 128 cells, and the uni- 
verse would contain a total of 128 ob- 
servations. If the day is defined as a 
ten-hour day and traffic flow is re- 
corded every hour, there is a full cen- 
sus total of 80 observations. 

We can generalize as follows con- 
cerning the total number of observa- 
tions in the universe of traffic flow for 
a single day at a specific location. If 
we let m equal the number of gates 
into the location and n the number of 
times a day traffic flow is recorded, 
there is a total of mn observations at 
the location during the full day. Since 
one enumerator is needed to count traf- 
fic at each gate, a full census requires 
the services of m enumerators for the 
day. Inasmuch as the cost of the sur- 
vey can be pared down through reduc- 
tion of the number of enumerators, the 
problem of sampling reduces itself to 


Grand 
Total 


selecting fewer than mn observations 
in such a manner that fewer than m 
enumerators are employed during the 
day. 

One such sampling plan that reduces 
the number of enumerators by half is 
pictured in Table I. Only four enu- 
merators are needed during the entire 
day to record observations for cells 
designated by an 0. This sampling de- 
sign will be recognized as a cross-strati- 
fied sample with observations random- 
ized within each stratum. This design 
guarantees that each gate and each time 
unit is represented in the sample. Each 
stratum should be represented in the 
sample unless there is reliable evidence 
that some of the strata are homoge- 
neous with respect to traffic flow. For 
example, there may be significant dif- 
ferences among the row averages 
(average traffic flow per hour among 
gates) or among the column averages 
(average traffic flow per gate among 
hours). The safest course is to insure 
representation of all strata. Moreover, 
the significance of differences between 
rows or between columns may be tested 
by a nonparametric analysis of vari- 
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ance that does not assume normality 
within the strata.’ 

The total traffic flow for the day may 
be estimated very simply by totaling 
the observations and multiplying by 
two. This procedure is equivalent to 
multiplying the average flow of traffic 
per gate-hour by sixty four. 

Another method of estimating traffic 
flow for the entire day is based on the 
notion that the observations at each 
gate for the day form a time series. 
One proceeds as follows: plot the ob- 
served values in each row on a chart 
as a separate time series. Smooth each 
of the six time series by means of a 
free-hand trend curve. Read the values 
for each cell directly from ordinates of 
the curves. The grand total of values 
in the cells is the estimate of traffic flow 
for the day. Note that when this 
method is employed the original ob- 
servations are used only as the points 
to which the trend curves are fitted. 
The values entered in every cell are 
ordinates of the trend curves, and it is 
these values that are added up to ar- 
rive at the final total. 

One cannot justify setting objective 
numerical confidence limits for the esti- 
mate of traffic flow. In the first place 
we are dealing with a multistage sam- 
ple, the first stage of which is a judg- 
ment sample. In the second place, the 
observations from hour to hour in the 
second stage of the sample are not in- 
dependent. Consequently, the sample 
is not a probability sample, and we are 
not justified in constructing mathe- 
matical confidence intervals. 


1M. Friedman, “The Use of Ranks to Avoid the 
Assumption of Normality Implicit in the Analysis of 
Variance,” Journal of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, Vol. 32, No. 200 (1937), pp. 675-701. 
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Training and Supervision of the 
Enumerator Field Force 


Inadequate training and lax supervi- 
sion of members of the enumerator 
field force are traditional sources of 
error in any survey. It would be folly 
indeed to have a sound design ruined 
by inaccuracies resulting from shoddy 
collection of the basic data. 

Each enumerator must know exactly 
where to count, when to count, and 
whom to count. A detailed map of 
each location, plainly marked with each 
gate, should be distributed to each 
supervisor and enumerator. The super- 
visor should lay out the perimeter of 
the location indicating the positions of 
the gates with chalk. He should mark 
with an arrow the direction across each 
gate in which the enumerator is to 
count traffic. The enumerators should 
receive a thorough briefing on every 
vital point: they must understand how 
to differentiate among classes of pedes- 
trians and that they must count only 
at the places and times stated on the 
schedules furnished to them. They 
must be impressed with the importance 
of showing up at the right time. A 
supervisor must be prepared to jump 
into the breach at once if a post is va- 
cated for any reascn by an enumerator. 

It follows that special care should 
be exercised in recruiting and training 
the enumerators. Furthermore, it is 
advisable that a dry run be conducted 
at each location. This dry run is often 
invaluable in locating and correcting in 
advance any misunderstandings that 
might arise during the course of the 
survey. Experience will dictate the 
need for counting devices, for controls 


(Continued on page 55) 








Measuring the Customer’s Image 
of a Department Store 


W. BRUCE WEALE 
Professor of Marketing, Florida State University 


It is a retailing truism that 80 per 
cent of many stores’ sales represents 
repeat business. Precisely correct or 
not, the fact remains that a store’s 
future business with the same custom- 
ers depends largely on how well it has 
met the aspirational level of the con-” 
sumer’s image of satisfactory price, 
quality, and service. It is within this 
framework that the consumer evaluates 
her concept of the store’s image. This 
matrix operates within a broader set- 
ting, however, than do these factors 
by themselves. The way in which the 
consumer relates these to herself de- 
pends on her dégree of identification 
with the over-all store’s image. This 
involves reconciling the self image to 
the store image if the former is differ- 
ent from the latter. To do so requires 
a plausible reason on her part. She 
must either up-trade or down-trade in 
a store where she feels her prestige 
status rating does not match that of 
the stores involved. 

It is easier for the customer to up- 
trade her self image by trading at a 
higher ranking store. However, only 
strong inducements such as price, con- 
venience, or necessity, etc., will justify 
her down-trading. 


Pierre Martineau suggests that a 
shopper ask herself such questions as: ? 


1. Who are the other shoppers? 
2. How will the clerks treat me? 
3. What are the price ranges? 
4. Do I fit in that store? 


The answers to these questions par- 
tially determine the image of the store 
in its telation to the customer’s self 
status level. 

Other factors being equal, consumers 
will seek out those stores whose 
image most closely correlates with the 
self status image. For it is in such 
stores that she is most at home, will 
find merchandise suitable to her tastes, 
and will see and be seen by those 
people with whom she wants to be asso- 
ciated. 

Studies of income as a determinant 
of consumption often proves mislead- 
ing as Life magazine’s study shows.* 
Occupation and station in life are per- 
haps more causal in this regard. 


1 Pierre Martineau, “The Public Image-Motiva- 
tional Analysis for Long-Range Merchandising 
Strategy,” The Frontiers of Marketing Thought and 
Science, A.M.A., 1957. 

2 Life Study of Consumer Expenditures, Vol. 1 
(New York: Time, Inc., 1957). 
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TABLE I 
Data on Respondents 
Age 
(Per Cent) 

SB ie ih below 20 
PATO. iiss 20-29 
Bates dey 30-39 
OM oivecs ses 40-49 

Ta 6% 66% 50-59 

Aree: 60-over 

100.00........ Total 
Education 
(Per Cent) 

. eee Some Grammar 
1) ee Completed Grammar 
+ |. ea Some High School 

Se oases Completed High School 
28.00........ Some College 
BOOS sos veed Completed College 
|| ae Graduate Education 
 ¢_. EUrRar No Answer 
100.00........ Total 
Economic Group 
(Per Cent) 
ee ea 0— 3,000 
Pies ses 3,001- 4,000 
ae 4,001- 5,000 
31.40........ 5,001— 7,500 
| a ore 7,500-10,000 
ir ee 10,000-over 
| ee No Answer 
100.00........ Total 


Consumers often buy out of their class 
market and compensate by under-con- 
suming in another commodity. The 
Ford income consumer may buy a 
Cadillac by virtue of lower food or 
clothing expenditures than are normal 
for his income level. This spending 
pattern often occurs when the buyer’s 
prestige status level is below his aspira- 
tional status level. By buying the status 
symbol of a higher level, he reconciles 
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Social Class Distribution 


25.8 per cent of 
respondents—wives of profession- 
als (college professors, 
M.D.’s, accountants, ar- 
oe chitects, engineers, etc.) 


33.7 per cent of 
respondents—wives of managers, pro- 
prietors, supervisors, and 
business executives. 


40.5 per cent of 
respondents—wives of clerks, sales and 
office employees. 





100.0% Total 


his self status to its rightful place in 
the hierarchy of prestige level of status. 

It is of great importance, then, for 
a store to know its over-all image as 
well as its various merchandise cate- 
gory images. Only then can it fully 
satisfy the potential markets that it 
purports to serve. The closer manage- 
ment’s image of its organization is to 
that held by potential customers, the 
more effective will be the store’s com- 
munication through advertising and 
public relations. This sense of identity 
will affect the buying, pricing, and 
service functions of the store. It would 
be a mistake for management to try to 
implement such policies without a 
knowledge of the consumer image of 
the store. Errors in direction by man- 
agement cannot be compensated for by 
sharpness of techniques in operation. 
It behooves management to measure its 
store image periodically to determine 
the framework within which it should 
operate. 

The following experiment was used 
to delineate the store images for four 
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competitive establishments in Talla- 
hassee, Florida. The principles and 
techniques used could be applicable, 
with given modifications, to fit other 
individual situations. 

S1zE oF SAMPLE—One hundred and 
seventy-eight white respondents were 
interviewed from fifteen suburban 
residential developments in and around 
Tallahassee to determine where certain 
customer protoypes were most likely 
(and least likely) to shop. 

To delineate the image of the four 
department stores, some twenty-one 
social stereotypes or customer proto- 
types were used. These stereotypes 
were selected, not as definitive conno- 
tations or rigid representativeness of 
the city’s population, but because each 
of the types could be found in certain 
segments of the buying population. 
Also, they did connote a rough range 
of social strata, discernible enough in 
the minds of the respondents to enable 
them to project a personal image of 
each prototype. 

No attempt was made to correlate 
the projected image with the empiri- 
cal facts the study would produce.* 
These twenty-one stereotypes may have 
suggested slightly different kinds of 
women to different respondents, but 
they were definite enough to suggest 
certain social classes. The stated pref- 
erences of these twenty-one prototypes 
as to where they would be most likely, 
and least likely, to shop were sufficient 
to delineate a profile of the social class 
overtones for each store. Thus, within 


8H. G. Gough suggests an interesting technique 
of validating a social stereotype with actual criteria 
by the use of An Adjective Check List—the Uni- 
versity of California, Institute of Personality As- 
sessment. 


the limitations of this framework, a 
rather sharp differentiation of the 
image of each store emerged. 

While this distribution is not truly 
representative of all occupational levels 
in Tallahassee, it constitutes the basis 
of the hierarchy of customers for the 
merchants in town. 

The presence in Tallahassee of the 
Florida State University and the state 
government offices sets a relatively high 
level status of employment. Tallahas- 
see has few in the skilled and unskilled 
labor classes, or what might correspond 
to either the lower-lower class or the 
upper-lower classes using Lloyd War- 
ner’s * categorizations. It was decided, 
therefore, to confine the survey to the 
upper-lower, and middle-upper and the 
middle-lower classes. This, to all in- 
tents and purposes, represents the bulk 
of the department stores’ customers in 


our city and the group to which the 


stores have geared their merchandising 
policies. 


Methods of Interviewing 


By using IBM facilities, the re- 
spondents’ occupational status was 
compared with the status of the 
twenty-one prototypes of wives at- 
tributed to most likely, and least likely, 
to shop in the four stores. From the 
total distribution, an image for each of 
the stores was delineated and compared 
with those of its competitors. The four 
stores compared were of the depart- 
ment store category and are considered 
among the key retail houses of the city. 
While certain higher status specialty 

#W. Lloyd Warner and Paul Lunt, The Social 


Life of a Modern Community (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1950). 
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TABLE II 


Total Choices of 178 Respondents 
for 21 Prototypes 


Most Likely 
to Shop 


Least Likely 
to Shop 
1,247 

840 


341 
1,185 


3,613 


stores exist, this survey was designed 
to delineate the store images of these 
competing stores. They are designated 
as Stores A, B, C, and D. 

From total respondents’ choices, 
store D was most often selected as 
the place where twenty-one categories 
would be most likely to shop. In order 
of preference selection the stores 
ranked D, C, B, and A. 

In ranking by “least likely to shop,” 
stores A, D, B, and C were chosen. 
(See Table II.) 

Store A was rated at the bottom of 
the “most likely” list by the total re- 
spondents and was least likely to be 
shopped by the greatest number of 
prototypes. 

The following prototypes were most 
likely to shop in store A. 


Number of 
Category 
. Negro maid 
. Waitress in a grille 
. Seamstress 
. Salesgirl 
. High school student 
. Housewife 


WCRONANAWNHE 


*The ranking was limited to only the eight or 
ten prototypes with sufficient frequency of choice. 

¢ Florida Agricultural and Mechanical University 
(Negro University). 
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Least Likely to Shop in Store A in 
Rank Order 


. Wife of lawyer 

. Fashion model 

. Wife of F.S.U. professor 
. Business executive 

. Actress 

. Society woman 


. Professional woman 


on aA wn & &B NH = 


. Public school teacher 


It is obvious that the prototypes at- 
tributed most likely to shop in store A 
are generally found in the lower social 
status. 

Since the respondents themselves 
were largely upper status prototypes 
(59.8 per cent) they did not expect to 
see themselves shop in this store whose 
image they delineated as being below 
their own status group. 

An unfair fact in this comparison, 
however, is the newness of the opera- 
tion of store D in town, as compared 
with the other three competitors who 
have been in Tallahassee many years. 
However the store is part of a national 
chain that is well known throughout 
the country. 

The total over-all image of store A 
was over twice as negative (L.L.) to 
be shopped as it was positive (M.L.) 
to be shopped by the respondents. 

Store B had an almost equally di- 
vided reaction. Almost as many like 
(M.L.), as dislike (L.L.), to shop 
there. The prototypes (M.L.) to shop 
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there are listed in order of attributed 
choices. 


Most Likely 
to Shop 


. Farmer’s wife 

. Negro maid 

. Waitress in grille 

. Housewife 

. Wife of F.S.U. student 

. Salesgirl 

. Wife of F.S.U. professor 
. Seamstress 

. High school student 


SOND NS Wh — 


With the exception of the wife of 
an F.S.U. professor, these status types 
are not usually attributed to the high- 
est social order. The farmer’s wife 
identification as first choice types this 
store in a rural image in the minds of 
respondents. 

Listed in order of L.L. to shop in 
store B were also the higher status 
customers. 


Least Likely 
To Shop 

. Society woman 
. College student 
. Professional woman 
. Successful business woman 
. Wife of lawyer 
. Fashion model 
. Business secretary 
. Wife of physician 


CNNAMN WD — 


Store B, then, also has a sharp image 
for certain occupational status groups, 
and is about equally negative for other 
groups to be found least likely to shop 
there. 


Store C has a stronger positive image 
than any in terms of the ratio of M.L. 
to L.L.; some 1,900 to only 341 L.L. 
Its image is delineated more to the 
middle status group than it is to either 
the lower or upper class groups. 


Total 
Choices 


Most Likely to Shop 
in Store C 

. Public school teacher 

. Business secretary 

. College student 

. State office worker 

. High school student 

. Wife of F.S.U. professor 

. Successful business woman 

. Professional woman ........... 53 

. Wife of A & M professor 

. Wife of physician 


SCO OANA & Ww DY 


_ 


Because of store C’s middle status 
position, it is not too far removed from 
lower status groups to find only small 
numbers of the L.L. to shop there. 


Total 
Choices 


Least Likely to Shop 


in Store C 


. Seamstress 

. Wife of A & M professor 
. Waitress 

. Farmer’s wife 

. Salesgirl 

. Negro maid 

. Housewife 


Store D has the highest positive 
image of the four stores and is the 
place where the highest status groups 
are most likely to shop according to the 
respondents. The preference of these 
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prototypes is strongly expressed as 
follows: 


Total 
Choices 


Most Likely to Shop 


in Store D 
. Society woman 
Wife of lawyer 
. Teachers 
. Fashion model 
. Wife of physician 
. Successful business woman 
. Wife of F.S.U. professor 
. Business secretary 


The image was strongly against the 
following types shopping in store D. 


Least Likely to Shop Total 


in Store D 
. Negro maid 
. Farmer’s wife 
. Waitress in grille 
. Salesgirl 
. Wife of F.S.U. student 
. Housewife 
. Wife of A & M professor 
y BIBT ORS 6 6 seine d's cians ene 
. High school student 


1 
a 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


While the higher and stronger status 
was attributed to store D, its image 
has the advantage of age to its credit. 
It is the oldest established store in 
town and has had many years of good 
will to accumulate to its credit. 
Whether this high status is justified 
by the merchandising facts and policies 
is open to question. The fact remains, 
however, that in the minds of the re- 
spondents such an image exists. 


Capitalizing on Store Image 


The delineation of the four store 
images does not explain how these 
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images were formed. That was not 
the purpose of this research. However, 
heritage by virtue of age, location, de- 
gree of services offered, prices, and 
quality of merchandise are only a few 
of the variables that help determine 
the aura each store develops. 

That each store develops its own 
particular image is a refutation of the 
merchandising policy of trying to be 
all things to all people. This is not 
consistent with the way consumers 
evaluate management’s attempts. What 
tends to appeal to one status level is not 
likely to be as appealing to another 
level. Consequently the consumer 
types the store’s image to fit her scheme 
of status values, irrespective of what 
the store purports its merchandising 
specialties and services to be. 

It would necessarily follow, then, that 
whatever image exists for each store 
should be examined in several respects. 


Strategic Image Decisions 


1. Does the store image, as deline- 
ated, register with the same image as 
the management and promotion divi- 
sions have envisioned and are now 
operating on? 

2. Is net profit maximized most by 
better tailoring the store image to fit 
the image customers already have, or 
is it better to go after those market seg- 
ments that are not now shopping in the 
store? 

3. If the image can be changed, how 
can it be accomplished, and how per- 
manent will the changes be? 

Intelligent future policy for each 
store will depend on how wisely man- 
agement interprets the answers to these 
questions. Today Caveat Emptor is 
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not really the determining philosophy 
of the store, but Caveat Venditor—let 
the seller beware—beware of not being 
that personality the public wants and 
expects it to be. 


Limitations of Study 


It is recognized that in any attempt 
to study the image or personality of 
any given store, many variables enter 
into the picture; the type of its adver- 
tising, the quality of its stocks, its 
prices, the attitude of its employees to 
the public, the displays, the physical 
plant, to name just a few. Further, 
many separate images within one store 
appear to different classes of people. 
One department may enjoy a high 
quality image while another may repre- 
sent the opposite concept. 

Obviously store personality or image 
is not the sole determinant of patron- 
age. There are many other cogent rea- 


sons for such choice as: location, traffic 
and parking. conditions, service facili- 
ties, prices, etc. But when these fac- 
tors are somewhat equalized, then store 
image has a decided role to play in inl 
selecting customer types. 

Within these limitations, the above 
study enabled the stores to verify what 
they had somewhat suspected—that 
certain occupational-status types tended 
to regard their store as the best place 
for their shopping. 

Following this initial research, more 
refined methods are indicated to meas- 
ure the actual clientele in terms of 
whether it represents the market seg- 
ment desired. Another factor that 
needs exploration is whether the store 
is capitalizing on its strongest points 
of differentiation, in catering to the de- 
sired market segment. Still another is 
whether a proposed program can be 
implemented in terms of adoption, pro- 
motion, and public relations. 


College Buying Habits 
(Continued from page 27) 


aid both in selection and finance seemed 
to appeal to them. 

Merchants in college towns should 
increase their promotional efforts to 
students and to parents, when possible, 
to capture more of the students’ apparel 


purchases. Perhaps stressing the style 
and selection they offer and dispelling 
some doubts about higher prices (if 
prices are comparable to other cities) 
should encourage the students in more 
college-town purchasing. 














Book Notes 


Administrative Control and Executive 
Action, edited by B. C. Lemke 
and James D. Edwards. Columbus, 
Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Books, 
Inc., 1961, xvii plus 795 pages. 
$7.95. 


This volume presents over seventy read- 
ings dealing with the theory and application 
of control. The readings are presented under 
two general headings: (1) Administrative 
Control and (2) Executive Action. 

The authors of the various articles rep- 
resent a wide range of endeavors. They in- 
clude: Wroe Alderson, Joel Dean, Peter F. 
Drucker, T. V. Hauser, Robert M. Hutchins, 
Edward H. Litchfield, and John F. Magee. 
Pertinent charts, statistics, tables, and foot- 
notes are used throughout the volume. 

Both editors are professors of business ad- 
ministration at Michigan State University’s 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 


THEODORE D. ELLSwortH 


Freight and the Metropolis, by Benja- 
min Chinitz. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1960, xv plus 211 pages. 
$4.50. 


This is the sixth published volume cov- 
ering various aspects of the business and so- 
cial life of the New York Metropolitan Area 
in the series generally called “New York 
Metropolitan Region Study.” This research 
has been undertaken by the Graduate School 
of Public Administration, Harvard Univer- 
sity, for the Regional Plan Association, Inc. 
Other volumes have concerned such fields as 
garment production, wages, the future of the 
financial district, and a sociological study of 
the population. 
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The current volume covers all aspects of 
cargo movements in, out, and through the 
New York area by air, rail, highway, and 
water. It studies past and current volumes 
of freight movements in absolute terms and 
relative to other areas. Mr. Chinitz has 
analyzed the past and predicted the future 
of this area as a transportation hub. Sub- 
stantial statistical appendices are included 
which furnish the reader with a clear picture 
of the cargo situation in New York not only 
by method of movement, but by type of com- 
modity shipped, with concern for both origi- 
nating location and destination. 

Mr. Chinitz concludes that trends in all 
segments of the transportation field point to 
a mixed effect on freight movements in the 
New York area, although the general pat- 
tern should be unfavorable. Relative im- 
provements in the efficiency, and thus lower 
costs of freight movement, should continue 
the trend toward decentralization of manu- 
facturing facilities toward the west. The 
particular growth of “piggy-back” and “fishy- 
back” will lead to the growth of areas for- 
merly discarded as manufacturing areas be- 
cause of their remoteness from rail lines. 
The opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
will, of course, lead to greater pressures on 
East Coast manufacturers to shift their facili- 
ties to the midwestern area. 

This volume, although particularly of in- 
terest to those in the transportation field, is 
helpful to retailers having a business interest 
in the New York Metropolitan area. 

Mr. Chinitz, formerly a staff member of 
the New York Metropolitan Region Study, 
is now associate professor of economics at 
the University of Pittsburgh, and associate 
director, economic study, Pittsburgh Re- 
gional Planning Association. 


Frep I. Wezer, Jr. 
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Classics in Management, edited by 
Harwood F. Merrill. New York: 
American Management Associa- 
tion, 1960, 446 pages. $9.00 non- 
members, $6.00 A.M.A. members. 

None of the authors of articles included in 
this book of readings is living; all of them, 
however, made important contributions to the 
literature of management. Among the se- 
lected authors are Robert Owen (1771-1858), 
Charles Babbage (1792-1871), Captain 
Henry Metcalfe (1847-1917), Henry Robin- 
son Towne (1844-1924), Frederick Winslow 
Taylor (1856-1915), Henry Laurence Gantt 
(1816-1919), Russell Robb (1864-1927), 
Harrington Emerson (1853-1931), Henri 
Fayol (1841-1925), Frank Bunker Gilbreth 
(1868-1924), and Harry Arthur Hopf (1882- 
1949). 

Primary bases for the selection of articles 
included in the volume were their historic 
significance, the influence they exerted on the 
trend of managerial thinking, and the fre- 
quency with which they are referred to by 
modern writers in the field. All of the arti- 
cles are reported in their original form, in- 
cluding topical references, footnotes, and 
spelling. The book also includes a selected 
bibliography of suggested readings. 

All persons interested in a better under- 
standing of management and its development 
over the years will find this volume a helpful 
addition to their libraries. 


THEODORE D. ELLSwortH 


The Distribution Revolution, by Walter 
Hoving. New York:, Ives Wash- 
burn, Inc., 1960, viii plus 150 
pages. $3.00. 

An expansion of a speech made before a 
college group, Mr. Hoving’s book is adapted 
in style and content to his student audience. 
His thesis is that distribution is even more 
essential to a stable economy than is produc- 
tion. No matter how many goods are pro- 
duced, he says, they are of little use if they 
cannot be moved into the hands of the con- 
sumer. 

He summarizes the twelve main facets of 
the American distribution facilities: principle 
of self-consumption, constantly increasing in- 


come, one-price principle, compulsory com- 
petition, free but competitive press, consumer 
conditioning, fashion, the bank check, the 
principle of postconsumption saving, services, 
the element of mass transportation, salesman- 
ship, and professionalism. Conversely, he 
points out the unreliability of Russian pro- 
duction statistics when they are not checked 
against the country’s distribution facilities. 
Now chairman of Tiffany and Company, 
Walter Hoving was formerly vice president 
of R. H. Macy, vice president of Montgomery 
Ward and Company, president of Lord and 
Taylor, and president of Bonwit Teller. 


Frep I. WEBER, JR. 


Household Decision-Making, edited by 
Nelson N. Foote. (Volume IV of 
the series entitled “Consumer Be- 
havior.”) New York: New York 
University Press, 1961, xiii plus 
349 pages. $6.50. 


This, the fourth volume of the Consumer 
Behavior Series published by New York Uni- 
versity, explores the factors involved in such 
decisions as adding members to the house- 
hold, buying a home, or purchasing major 
appliances. Another question researched is 
the extent to which the increased employment 
of women has influenced the social and eco- 
nomic activity of the country. 

Since World War II, the authors maintain, 
conventional predictors of consumer behavior 
have proved inadequate. Income, in particu- 
lar, has become less reliable than formerly as 
a prediction tool. Social scientists and ap- 
plied researchers are concerned over the de- 
terioration of their methods of explanation, 
but are still poles apart as to the best solu- 
tion. Meanwhile attention is focused on how 
consumer decisions will next affect the en- 
tire economy. 

In the twelve essays of this volume, the 
concept of consumer behavior is expanded to 
cover more than spending and buying. De- 
cision making in all spheres is covered: 
savings, borrowing, choosing brands, resolv- 
ing differences, planning education and 
careers. 

The contributors conclude that personal 
tastes and values are superseding environ- 
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mental constraints and pressures in affecting 
the consumer’s appraisal and decisions about 
how to apportion the family dollar. Thus 
manufacturers as well as retailers must con- 
tinue to discover and adapt to changing 
tastes, as well as to lead or stimulate them. 

Nelson Foote is a sociologist in the Con- 
sumer Behavior Research Services of the 
General Electric Company. 


SALLIE SEWELL 


How to Interview, by Walter Van 
Dyke Bingham and Bruce V. 
Moore, with the collaboration of 
John W. Gustad. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1959, 277 
pages. $4.50. 


Faced with the problem of constantly sur- 
veying his customer and developing question- 
naires, the retailer will find valuable informa- 
tion here on a frequently overlooked aspect 
of giving information: the interviewing 
process. 

The book establishes principles of inter- 
viewing and then shows their application. 
Chapter seven, “Public Opinion Polls and 
Commercial Surveys,” is especially pertinent. 
Reference notes are available for those in- 
terested in developing their skills in this vital 
area of surveying. 


Davin J. RACHMAN 


Marketing Management, by Kenneth 


R. Davis. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1961, 
xi plus 824 pages. $8.00. 


This text provides a comprehensive in- 
troduction to marketing and in conformity 
with recent writing trends in the field places 
particular emphasis on marketing manage- 
ment. The material is presented under four 
general headings: (1) Marketing Manage- 
ment and Decision Making; (2) Tools of 
Analysis; (3) Functional Marketing Man- 
agement Problems, Policies and Decisions; 
and (4) Integrating Functional Manage- 
ment Decisions. The text material is supple- 
mented with seventy-three cases representa- 
tive of the diverse problems confronting 
marketing managers. Throughout, the book 
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emphasizes the use of marketing theory and 
research methods as aids in decision making. 
Kenneth R. Davis is professor of market- 
ing at the Amos Tuch School of Business 
Administration, Dartmouth College. 


THEODORE D, ELLSwortH 


Measuring Business Changes, by Rich- 
ard M. Snyder. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1955, xvii 
plus 382 pages. $7.95. 


In view of the increasing interest of the 
roaring sixties in retail forecasting, this 
sound text of 1955 deserves renewed atten- 
tion. It throws considerable light on the 
problems facing research people charged with 
retail forecasting today. 

It describes and explains over 50 of the 
key indicators needed to interpret and fore- 
cast conditions in the business world. In nine 
readable, fact-filled sections, it covers the 
basic measures of change in national income 
and product, population, labor, commodity 
prices, production and business activity, con- 
struction activity and costs, trade, financial 
activity, and stock prices. 

The nature and significance of these indi- 
cators are revealed in terms a businessman 
can understand. Among the questions an- 
swered are: What is the national product? 
How does it differ from national income? 
What are “sensitive” price indexes? Are de- 
partment-store sales good indicators of total 
retail trade? How long are “long cycles” in 
residential housing construction? What is the 
money supply? When the Dow-Jones aver- 
age of 30 industrial stocks moves up $1, 
what is the corresponding change in ticket 
prices? 

The retailer who is concerned with making 
forecasts in his own business as well in in- 
vesting profits will find this book worthy of 
attention. 

Richard M. Snyder is an economist, asso- 
ciated with the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company. He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association, the American Sta- 
tistical Association, and the Chemical Mar- 
ket Research Association. 


SALLIE SEWELL 
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Outstanding New Supermarkets, by 
Thomas Calak. New York: Pro- 
gressive Grocer Magazine, 161 
Sixth Avenue, 1961, 200 pages. 
$10.00 (sizable discounts when 
ordered in bulk). 


This folio type volume is aptly called “a 
picture tour of 50 markets.” The 500 photos, 
vital statistics, floor plans, decorating ideas, 
and equipment suggestions indicate the appeal 
to food merchants interested in decor and 
internal display ideas. It also demonstrates 
to retailers in other lines how far super- 
markets have gone in their concern for eye 
appeal in the competition for consumer food 
dollars. 

The entire “picture story” is reproduced 
on glossy paper stock, and some of the large 
photographs are in color. Accompanying 
text describes the accomplishments of in- 
dividual stores, wtih emphasis on store design 
and layout, as these are related to over-all 
concepts of today’s consumer and ways to 
serve him. 

Thomas Calak is editor of the Book Divi- 
sion at Progressive Grocer. 


SALLIE SEWELL 


Organized Executive Action, by Henry 
H. Albers. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1961, ix 
plus 604 pages. $8.50. 

This book concentrates on three major 
phases of executive action: decision making, 
communication, and leadership. It is called 
“an interdisciplinary approach to the anatomy 
of managerial process.” 

There are four integrating themes: hier- 
archy, process, perspective, and economy. The 
hierarchical theme begins in Part II with 
a discussion of managerial organization ; it is 
then related to the functions of decision mak- 
ing, communication, and leadership in Parts 
III, IV, and V. These functions are traced 
through the following phases: (1) execu- 
tives make planning decisions, (2) such de- 
cisions are activated by forward communica- 
tion to subordinate managerial and nonmana- 
gerial personnel, (3) the appropriateness of 
superior planning or subordinate performance 
is indicated by feedback or control informa- 


tion, (4) feedback forms the basis for revised 
planning decisions or for control decisions 
and leadership activities. 

The chapter on communication outlines the 
semantic approach of Alfred Korzybski and 
his followers. Dr. Albers stresses the funda- 
mental precept that the structure of a lan- 
guage should be similar to the structure of 
the empirical world—+.c., a map must ade- 
quately represent the territory. Reference is 
made also to more recent writers on the 
problem of semantics, such as Irving J. Lee 
and Wendell Johnson, 

Overall, the book is a thought-challenger, 
well organized and presented. Henry H. 
Albers is associate professor of management 
at the University of Iowa, has been con- 
sultant to a number of business firms, and 
has taught at Yale, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, and the University of Minnesota. 


SALLIE SEWELL 


The Quality and Economic Significance 
of Anticipations Data, A Confer- 
ence of the Universities, by the 
National Committee for Economic 
Research. Princeton, New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press, 1960, 
xi plus 446 pages. $9.00. 

This book is composed of papers presented 
at a conference cf both business and academic 
economists held in 1957. The purpose was to 
discuss the growing new profession devoted 
to anticipations data or surveys of investment 
intentions and consumer intentions. 

The most important discussions revolved 
around the Securities Exchange Commission, 
the National Industrial Conference Board, 
and the McGraw-Hill surveys of capital ex- 
penditures and appropriations. The Survey 
Research Center and the Federal Research 
Study (though now separate surveys) were 
also examined in great detail. 

From the retailer’s point of view, two in- 
teresting facts emerge from these papers. 
The first is that forecasting has become a 
highly complex and mathematical body of 
knowledge. The second is that retailing is 
not included in intentions surveys on appro- 
priation of capital. Yet, with the great in- 
crease in suburban stores, retailers are be- 
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coming a more important factor in investment 
appropriations and should be included. 

A chapter by Arthur Okun, entitled “The 
Value of Anticipations Data in Forecasting 
National Product,” will attract the retailer 
who finds value in the use of national in- 
dexes. A sampling of other papers presented 
in this volume are: “Changes in Consumer 
Expectations and Their Origin,” by George 
Katona; “Consumer Attitudes: Their Influ- 
ence and Forecasting Value,” by Eva Muel- 
ler ; and “The National Industrial Conference 
Board Survey of Capital Appropriations,” by 
Morris Cohen. 

Davin J. RACHMAN 


Retail Merchandise Accounting, Third 
Edition, by Hermon F. Bell and 
Louis C. Moscarello. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1961, 
xi plus 487 pages. $12.50. 


More handbook than textbook, this new 
edition emphasizes, as did its predecessors, 
the adaptation of sound accounting theory 
and practice to specialized retailing tech- 
niques and procedures. It updates the major 
subjects covered in the second edition, pub- 
lished in 1956, and covers recent develop- 
ments in taxation, cycle building, and mer- 
chandise management accounting. It gives 
particular attention to the Lifo method of 
inventory valuation and the accounting and 
tax problems arising from Lifo’s use. 

Both authors are partners in the account- 
ing firm of Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Mont- 
gomery. Mr. Bell specializes in accounting, 
auditing and tax work for retailers. Mr. 
Moscarello specializes in retail auditing, 
taxation and management services. 


THEODORE D. ELLSwortTH 


Staff in Organization, by Ernest Dale 
and Lyndall F. Urwick. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1960, vi plus 241 pages. 
$6.00. 


Heads of business firms today are fre- 
quently overburdened with the details of 
their jobs. This volume suggests how such 
men can solve their common problem. 
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The solution is inherent in an organiza- 
tional device often misunderstood by busi- 
nessmen and even by organizational special- 
ists: the use of general staff men. The gen- 
eral staff man, whose title may be “assistant 
to,” is widely used in business today. Fre- 
quently he loses much of his value, however, 
because his functions and status are not 
properly understood. 

When and how an executive can use staff 
assistants effectively are explored in this 
volume, as are the kinds of staff assistants 
and their relationship to the line. The book 
also provides an analysis of the military use of 
staff. It explains how military usage of staff 
may be adapted to the purposes of business 
and industry. 

Ernest Dale is president of Ernest Dale 
Associates. Lyndall F. Urwick, a leading 
writer in the managerial field, is chairman of 
the board, Urwick, Orr & Partners, Ltd. 


THEopoRE D. ELLSwortH 


Statistics for Business Decisions, by 
Ernest Kurnow, Gerald J. Glasser, 
and Frederick R. Ottman. Home- 
wood, Illinois: Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1959, xi plus 523. pages. 
$7.25. 


This very readable book represents a for- 
ward step in helping the businessman make 
decisions on the basis of statistical data. 

The authors point out that the businessman 
is always faced with uncertainty and incom- 
plete information. In order to reduce the un- 
certainty, the authors offer statistics as a 
useful tool. Most businessmen find statistics 
and the accompanying formulas directed to 
the skilled statistician. The nontechnical 
reader will be pleasantly surprised to find in 
this book a text which de-emphasizes the 
computations and spends more time on the 
uses of the compiled information. 

The text contains 14 chapters, all aimed at 
developing this view. Included throughout 
the book is an ample number of cases, 
many of them on the light side. An example 
is the prenatal decision problem faced by one 
of the authors and his wife—giving the baby 
a name appropriate to its sex. Fortunately 
the decision rule, though incomplete (since 
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it did not anticipate twins, triplets, etc.) 
proved correct. Both baby and book seem to 
be welcome additions to the statistical field. 

Professors Kurnow, Glasser, and Ottman 
are associated with New York University’s 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 


Davip J. RACHMAN 


Sales Promotion: Principles and 
Methods for Intensifying Market- 
ing Effort, Second Edition, by Al- 
fred Gross. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1961, 
vi plus 504 pages. $8.50. 


This volume analyzes the techniques of 
effective sales promotion and merchandising 
and is suitable for beginning courses in the 
area. The text is divided into three parts: 
(1) Working with the Dealer, (2) Stimulat- 
ing and Educating the Consumer, and (3) 
Working Within the Marketing Division. 
Review questions and cases are included in 
each chapter and are intended to provide 
students with problem-solving situations to 
test their knowledge of sales-promotion con- 
cepts and techniques. 

Alfred Gross is professor of marketing at 
the New York University School of Com- 
merce, Accounts, and Finance. 


THEODORE D. ELLSwortH 


Tired Feelings’ and How to Master 
Them, by Donald A. Laird and 
Eleanor C. Laird. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1960, 198 pages. $4.50. 


Written in light style with many anecdotes 
and cartoons, this book is based on funda- 
mental principles of psychology and years of 
employee research. It should interest the re- 
tailer who knows how quickly fatigue in his 
clerks affects customer relations and sales. 

Standing on one’s feet all day, checking 
heavy stock, or doing detailed work in “Ac- 
counts Receivable” is not the only cause of 
fatigue. It results even more, the authors 
point out, from not being able to say “shut 
up” when annoyed by a demanding or com- 
plaining customer. It results also from hav- 


ing to hold angry or hurt feelings in check 
when under fire by supervisors or valued 
associates. 

Though not advocating the worse alterna- 
tive of “blowing one’s top,” the authors urge 
understanding of underlying fatigue causes. 
“The worst clashes for tired feelings,” they 
say, “are those with a person who is signifi- 
cant to us in some way. We can be annoyed 
by a stranger at the bus terminal and suffer 
only brief irritation at the ‘old fool.’ There 
will probably be no tired feelings from such 
a collision unless someone’s inner self wants 
to be popular with the entire world . . . but 
when the clash is with a relative, sweetheart, 
boss, or person whose friendliness you 
cherish, you are dealing with a person who 
is significant to you . . . a negative comment 
from him affects you far more than a heated 
argument with a traffic cop in a strange city. 
The more significant a person is to you, the 
harder a clash with him hits you . . . when 
you can talk back to the tormentor, there is 
less drop in friendliness.” 

This quote is a sample of the many psy- 
chological concepts summarized in the book. 
Usually the principles are accompanied by 
practical tips on how to use them in specific 
work situations. The book is not directed to 
retailers any more than to other business 
people. Yet because of the nature of his 
business, the retailer should be quick to recog- 
nize his need for increased psychological 
understanding. 

Donald and Eleanor Laird are well known 
for such books as The Techniques of Dele- 
gating, Techniques for Efficient Remember- 
ing, Practical Sales Psychology, and The 
New Psychology of Leadership. Dr. Laird 
has been a college professor of psychology. 
Before he and Mrs. Laird began to devote 
all of their time to writing, he was also direc- 
tor of the Colgate Research Laboratory. 

SALLIE SEWELL 


Teen-Age Market 
(Continued from page 14) 


major selling faults when they are 
serving the young adult. First, they 
serve adults before teen-agers. If two 
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people are waiting and the teen-ager’s 
turn comes next, the salespeople (my 
informants report) invariably ap- 
proach the adult first. Second, sales- 
people do not understand teen-age psy- 
chology. They lack an appreciation of 
their problems, particularly those re- 
lated to appearance. They seem to feel 
that the young people do not have 
money and try to sell them shoddy 
merchandise. Third, salespeople should 
begin to look at the teen-ager as a busy, 
responsible, moneyed young adult who 
is active in school, home, and commu- 
nity activities, and is looking for every- 
thing from merchandise to the opposite 
sex. 

Retail stores in special categories are 
more dependent on the teen group than 
they realize. Record shops, small ap- 
pliance stores, hobby shops, sporting 
goods stores, service stations, drug- 
stores, and department stores are only 
a few of those which could be men- 
tioned. Although all the dollars spent 
in these particular stores may not come 
directly out of the teen-ager’s pocket, 
the items bought are selected by the 
teen-ager. According to store man- 
agers, the teen-ager is an easy customer 
to please when buying clothes. The 
color and style, not workmanship and 
quality, are the deciding factors. The 
number of returned goods is not as 
great as in the case of adult purchases. 
This may be good; then again, it may 
work to the retailer’s disadvantage, es- 
pecially when selling second-rate goods 
at first-rate prices. The teen-ager may 
not return the goods purchased because 
of pride but will refuse to patronize 
that establishment again. The retailer 
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who succeeds in selling the idea of 
quality for a fair price to the teen 
group will enjoy good sales, plus good 
will, and will increase sales to the par- 
ents and ultimately to the teen-ager 
when he reaches adult life. 


Pedestrian Traffic Counts 
(Continued from page 39) 


to assure accuracy of the count, and 
for forms designed to present the in- 
formation in a logical, orderly way to 
permit ready analysis and interpreta- 
tion. 


Summary 


Management should collect pedes- 
trian traffic flow data only if such in- 
formation will influence the actual de- 
cision in selecting a location for a 
retail establishment. The cost of the 
traffic survey must be weighed against 
the use that will be made of its results. 
Once the need for traffic flow informa- 
tion is established, management must 
address itself to the following prob- 
lems in order to map out the survey 
design: (1) rendering an exact defi- 
nition of pedestrian for purposes of 
the survey; (2) defining the exact 
perimeters of the locations through 
which traffic is to be counted; 
(3) avoiding double counting at a lo- 
cation; (4) choosing the day or days 
of the survey; (5) deciding whether 
to sample traffic flow at certain hours 
only during a survey day to reduce 
costs; and (6) planning adequate 
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training and supervision of the field 
enumerator force to insure that the 
survey plan is faithfully carried out. 
In summary, the survey must count 
the right persons, at the right place, at 
the right time, and at the lowest cost 
consistent with the accuracy and pre- 
cision desired. A properly designed 
and executed traffic count will produce 
reliable information that management 
can use with confidence in helping to 
decide on a location. A poorly de- 


signed survey may lead to the grave 
error of locating the retail establish- 
ment at the wrong site. 

Sampling techniques can play a 
major role in reducing the cost of a 
traffic count. In the author’s experi- 
ence, sample design can reduce field 
collection costs by half. Furthermore, 
a properly conceived sampling design 
can produce information concerning 
changes in traffic flow within a day and 
between different sections of a location. 
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